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THE SCANDINAVIAN RING. 



CHAPTER I. 



DONALD. 



nOMFORTED beyond measure, and 
^ strengthened by Bessie's manner, quite 
as much in love with her as ever, but not 
likely to fall into despair about her, Robert 
felt willing to wait till he should hear, 
through the bankers, that she wanted him. 
A pleasant confidence buoyed him up, 
that though Bessie did not say so, she 
would want him ; for he felt that she had 
more friendship for him than for a mere 
acquaintance. He could not define what, 
but a something bound them each to each, 
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2 THE SCANDINAVIAN RING. 

and it was something to quiet a heart like 
his, that any link existed between him and 
Bessie, whom he acknowledgedtobe the idol, 
the first love and only object of this life. 

Cheered then, and hmigry with the 
day's excitement, he was walking from 
the station to his hotel, when he saw Mr 
3IcLaaghlan, with a bag and rug, as if 
also coming off a journey. Robert ac- 
costed him. 

* Mr McLaughlan, I thought you were 
over in Ireland.' 

* No, I am hero,' ho said laconically. 

^ I meant to look you up before I left 
Daneton. Come and dino with me, and I 
can then thank you for what you did for 
me during the fovor.' 

' I accept the dinner, but let you off 
the thanks. I am starving, having just 
come from the Continent : you need not 
telegraph this to Danoton.' 

^No fear of it; I have no connection 
there now.' 
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^So much the better for me. Thev 
think I am pursuing urgent family aflfairs 
in the sister isle, of which I must say 
they have queer notions. Why, the people 
at the Post-office have no idea in what part 
of Ireland any place is. Daneton used to 
exasperate me at first, — the inland people 
are so strange to me.' 

^ Then you are — ' 

^A vagabond,' said McLaughlan, in- 
terrupting. ^ I have been everywhere, 
and have no particular notions.' 

^ So much the better for Daneton.' 

^ They look upon me as they do on a 
sailor, for I have observed a few wander 
inland to see some old sweetheart or ac- 
quaintance, and the Daneton folk have a 
popular conception or two. Of a sailor it 
is — a creature who spins yarns, and they 
expect him to begin and reel out his brains 
at once, the moment they meet him. Of 
an Irishman, — ^that he is out of Ireland 
for the first time^ that he knows nothing. 
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nor is ho corapetent to judge of any- 
thing.' 

Robert laughed and said, 

^ How do you get on so well, then ? ' 

^ I have been in Canada, and thev 
have heard of Canada, and are aware that 
there is a River Saint Lawrence, where we 
have a house — of business, I mean — our 
firm is — yes, ^^ Berriot and McLaughlan." 
I will tell you plenty about Canada after 
dinner.' ^ 

By this time Robert had rung the bell, 
and he ordered rooms at once, and dinner 
at the earliest possible moment it could be 
ready. He was longing, as he washed his 
hands, to find out whether it could be 
possible that McLaughlan, either thinking 
the house empty, and desiring to be pos- 
sessed of a curiosity, or as a somnambu- 
list, could have entered his mother's room, 
to take the ring from the cabinet. The 
insinuation vexed him, coming though it 
did into his mind without invitation ; and 
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he felt he had wronged the man in so ac- 
cusing him. 

Mr McLaughlan was pacing the quarter- 
deck, waiting for his dinner, when Robert 
went down. 

^ Mr Beaumont, sea air agrees with 
you?' 

^ I think it does,' said Robert, ^ I have 
been boating a good deal. Are you fond 
of it?' 

^ Very. In fact, I am amphibious; my 
brother James and I had a boat, and almost 
lived on the water.' 

' Was it in Ireland ? ' 

^ Yes ; we are swells in a certain de- 
gree, Mr Beaumont, and James is Captain 
now in the Royal Navy, though I am a 
tradesman.' 

^ I have often wanted to ask your 
Christian name,' Robert said. ^May I, now 
that you have mentioned your brother's ? ' 

^ I am Donald.' 

The dinner began to appear, and the 
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6 THE SCANDINAVIAN RING. 

hungry creatures took their soup and fish 
and glass of sherry, before anything else 
was said. Then McLaughlan, to whom 
the mention of the boat had brought up 
recollections of early days, began to talk, 
candidly, — he liked Robert Beaumont. 

^The Irishman is said never to be 
happy out of Ireland. That is all nonsense. 
You may as well say a Kentucky man pre- 
fers corduroy roads to all others. The true 
Celt, lazy fellow, would rather lie on a bank 
all day, saying there was no better country, 
than work in another. But they do rouse 
up and work with a will. The Irishman 
declares there is no river like the Shannon ! 
it is holier than the Jordan; there is no 
city like Dublin ! it beats London and 
Paris ; yet the aristocrats leave it, and the 
poorer class, grumbling as they go, emigrate, 
-^and " out foreign " put their shoulder to 
the wheel. Celts all grumble, — it is their 
nature.' 

^ Then you are used to it ? ' 
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^ Quite. They always find compensa- 
tion. Ireland is the country of expedients. 
There is always a second view. Notice 
an Irishman, if he pays a compliment he 
is sure to take it off again, like the fellow 
who became a Hull skipper, and told a lady 
that woman was the loveliest thing in crea- 
tion, except a dead whale ! ' 

^ That gentleman had a vidw to money 
making,' said Robert, highly amused. ^ I 
think you have created in me what I never 
felt before, some curiosity to see Ireland.' 

' See it by all means ; the lakes, the 
green trees, the mountains, are beautiful, 
but the climate is damp and uncertain.' 

' So I have heard.' 

^ The view on the Loughs, where wild 
fowl are found in abundance, and the 
clouds and mists and shadows, are very 
like Denmark.' 

^ Have you been in Denmark, too ? ' 

^ Yes, a good deal. I think your lady 
— I mean your mother, sir — ^was Danish ? ' 
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I* * 

' Yes/ Robert said. 

^I saw a Scandinavian ring in her 
possession.' 

Robert scarcely breathed, — his face got 

». 

very white. 

McLaughlan saw him change colour. 

^ I beg your pardon, Mr Beaumont. I 
have reminded you of a sorrow.' 

^ I am very fond of my mother,' said 
Robert ; ^ perhaps I ought to say I was, but 
I am. I like to hear her spoken of, and 
would give much to possess that ring.' 

' Why, where is it ? ' 

^ I do not know ; it was taken, stolen 
from my mother's cabinet, and in fact was 
the secret of her death.' 

' Of her death ? ' 

^ Yes. I was not there till after it 
occurred, but from what I can learn she 
suspected some one, — and it killed her.' 

Tliere was an awkward pause. 

^ I recognized it as similar to one I had 
seen in Denmark, and said the word 
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*^ Scandinavian " to your mamma, your 
mother, your lady — ' 

He had grown confused. 
, ^ Yes ? ' said Robert ; ^ go on.' 

^ She did not seem inclined to talk on 
the subject, and I laid it down.' 

^ She regarded it as a sort of amulet.' 

^I dare say,' said McLaughlan, ^and 
it is gone ? ' 

^ And it is gone.' 

' It will turn up some day, take my 
word, it is of so peculiar a shape. Did 
you advertise?' 

^ No ; I never thought of it ; indeed, I 
fear it is too late now.' 

^ Well, if you want to get it back, 
oflfer a reward for it, that is my advice. 
Our Baron lost a curious old watch, and he 
got it back by paying the price of it.' 

^ I will remember this. Who is your 
Baron ? ' 

^ My uncle Charles. He made money 
by the linen trade, and bought a little place 
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10 THE SCANDINAVIAN RING. 

in Germany, which gave a title, then 
changed it from its German spelling to 
what suited him and his little town in Ire- 
land, so is Baron McLaughlan of Bally 
Laughlan.' 

^ Then are you his heir ? ' 

^ I believe I am, but I have no ambition 
to be Baron of three hundred a vear.' 

Robert felt inclined to laugh, then the 
ring annoyed him, and he did not. 

' Does your Baron come to England ? ' 

' Sometimes ; to Exeter Hall or to some 
great preaching. He is a bombastic sort of 
fellow, who talks about charity and omits 
to practise it.' 

^ I hope not.' 

' It is no secret in our parts ; — ^he is a 
thorough hypocrite. I know a party who 
went to him in great distress, and he sent 
them to the sinner's Friend ! ' 

Robert rose from the table, as dinner 
was over. McLaughlan said, 

^ I hope you will see Ireland some day. 
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We need not be dependent on Bally 
Laughlan, but I have a snug little place 
by the sea-side, where I hope to see you.' 

^ Thank you, Mr McLaughlan.' 

^It would please me, Mr Beaumont, 
and I do not often ask a favour, if you 
would call me Donald. Good night, sir.' 

^ Good night, Donald.' 

They were about to separate, but as if 
some charm rested in the name, Robert, 
who had noticed McLaughlan called him 
^ sir,' said, ' You promised to tell me about 
Canada. It is quite early, pray do so. Will 
you have some claret — or coflfee ? ' 

^ You have called me Donald, so I thank 
you, and obey.' 

Robert was touched by seeing a tear 
glisten in the man's eye, and he said, ' I 
should be happy to oblige you in any way.' 

* Would you? I am the most lonely 
fellow under the sun ! ' 

^ You surprise me.' 

* Never mind. Call me Donald once 
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now and then, Mr Beaumont, and I will 
be your friend through thick and thin, 
through good report and through evil 
report, if need be. Only one person be- 
sides yourself has ever been asked to do so.' 

^ What do they call you at home ? ' 

^ Home, indeed ! The Baron and James 
say ^^ McLaughlan." The Baron only 
thinks of me as '^ The Reprohate^'^^ — James, 
in his letters, always addresses me as '^ my 
dear brother." ' 

They drank their coffee and then had a 
long talk about Canada. 

McLaughlan told details of the estab- 
lishment on the St Lawrence, how it was 
paying, how it worked, and the class who 
formed the hands. It was all so new to 
Robert, that though he felt the prejudice 
strong' within him concerning matters of 
business and money-making, he was much 
interested, and asked so many questions, 
that his friend grew more and more to feel 
affection for the lonely young man. 
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McLauglilan was full of common sense : 
he went about the world with his eyes 
open, and had less national unreason than 
any Irishman Robert could have imagined. 
He told of Canada more as if he belonged 
to that country than to any other; com- 
pared the comforts of England and 
America, and general conversation between 
the two brought out novelties in the cha- 
racter of each of these men. 

* I think you like Canada better than 
Ireland.' 

' Undoubtedly I do,' said Donald, ^ for 
I was well treated there, and it is the land 
of progress.' 

^ Then Dublin, or rather Ireland, you 
confess to be deficient in progress ? ' 

^ Yes, except the pilgrims, for the beg- 
gars go from end to end ! You will meet 
the same wretched mendicants in Sackville 
Street, Dublin, and see them at the Giant's 
Causeway, if you take a trip there in tlie 
summer.' 
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^That does not look like idleness,' 
observed Robert, with a smile. 

^It looks like contradiction, — just what 
they are, every man contrasting with his 
own character. Work they detest, — ^it is 
said to take three men to make an Irish 
labourer.' 

^ How so ? ' 

^ One to dig, two to look on ! However, 
things are beginning to change, and must 
go on.' 

^ Railways, for instance, will make a 
difference ? ' 

^ Oh no ; railways in Ireland are safe 
and slow. The people are used to that, and 
the misery is great, —the carriages far from 
clean, lamps defective, and the cold is 
intense.' 

^ I thought the climate was milder than 
England.' 

^ So it is, but damp and raw. I found 
the contrast very great when travelling in 
America, where it is far colder; but the 
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cars are well arranged, and warmth is 
made as much a consideration as speed. 
In fact, the comfort of the traveller is 
tliought of before he starts. In Dublin, 
for instance, it is next to impossible to get 
a ticket, in the first place; such pushing 
and crowding occurs that it is a disgrace to 
the directors, who would do well to estab- 
lish the Canada or Continental systems.' 
^Tell me more of the Canadian climate.' 

* Though hotter in summer and colder 
in winter, it is very pleasant. I felt rap- 
turous when I first saw the true Canadian 
sky. No fog or mist, — not a cloud, but a 
great blue dome, clear and exquisite. It 
is healthy there, and bright and glorious 
to an Irishman, who looks for clouds every 
other day. I have been months there 
together, and never saw a beggar, and to 
us it is strange never to be asked for alms.' 

^ Then do not your Irish beg there ? ' 

* They may, as it accords with their 
nature, but they never did of me, nor did 
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I ever see any beggars at all. They cast 
off allegiance to the old country when they 
leave it, and take to the ways of the new.' 

^ From this time forth, then,' said 
Robert, ^I shall look differently upon 
emigration.' 

*You may look upon it as unmixed 
benefit,' said Donald ; ^ for men who did 
nothing at home but grumble and lament, 
and were unable to find employment in 
Dublin, go to Canada, work, and improve.' 

' Not all, though,' for Robert had read 
of different endings to emigrants. 

*Well, not all, perhaps, to the same 
extent, but you will find I am correct in 
the long run. Irish as a rule take to new 
ways better than other people, and when 
they earn a dollar a day they come to 
dress better and to walk independently.' 

^ I suppose these are your Northerners ? ' 

' And Southerners too. Why, the 
laziest Celt is a brisk workman in Canada. 
He has to put his shoulder to the wheel ; he 
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leaves the old "what about it?" behind 
him.' 

^ I do not understand.' 

' I mean the usual saying they have, 
" What of that ? " or " What about it ? " as 
if nothing mattered, or were of conse- 
quence sufficient to make a fuss.' 

' Yet they can rebel.' 

' Yes, and fine rebels they make ! 
They want a king of their own, and would 
treat him as the frogs did their log.' 

Beaumont smiled. ' The frogs got 
another king, though.' 

^ They did, — one who ate them up ! 
that is the one who would do for Ireland. 
'^ They have not been sufficiently conquered 
yet ; " you know as well as I do what wise 
folks say, Mr Beaumont. However, 
Canada lias kept me long enough. If you 
ever feel disposed to go there, give me a 
line, and I will give you a letter or two to 
people who will take you in with hospi- 
tality equal to Irish, and superior.' 

"VOL. ir. 2 
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^ I have a great desire to see Niagara, 
and the Falls of Montmorenci.' 

' Go there, — it will set you up; and then, 
Mr Beaumont, take my advice and go back 
to Oxford.' 

^ Are you so much for learning, 
then ? ' 

^ I am, so much as this. Education 
will make you appreciate everything, no 
matter what change in life may come.' 

* But you — excuse me— I was going to 
say you did without college ! ' 

* By no means. Old Trinity College, 
Dublin, did its best for me. I was there 
for four years, Mr Beaumont, and to that 
I owe the little pleasure life has for me. I 
must tell you of this another time.' 

^ Tell me now,' Robert pleaded. 

' It is too late. I go to Daneton by the 
six train in the morning.' 

^ From Ireland ? ' 

^ Let them think so. I have been to 
Belgium taking notes for my new ma- 
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chinery, and have three thousand pounds at 
stake, in quite a new line.' 
, ^ How so ? ' 

' I want to make use of my experience, 
and am getting machines made expressly ; 
on purpose, in fact, Mr Beaumont, to cut 
out these foreigners.' 

^I understand. Well, I hope your 
family and affairs have pleased you ? ' 

' Very much, Mr Beaumont. Since 
this long evening with you I think I have 
what I had not much hope of again.' 

' What is that ? ' 

^A friend. Poor Mr Sutton took me 
and my failings as you do, without con^ 
demnation. I am all my life used to be 
found fault with.' 

^Surely you are old enough to be 
your own master ! you are independent of 
these friends ? ' 

* So one would think ; but James, who 
is strait-laced, tries to hunt the chaplain 
on me, and my uncle openly preaches at 
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me, and looks for a bad motive in every- 
thing I do.' 

^ He must have been a bad man in his 
youth,' said Eobert, laughing at the poor 
Baron's fears. 

' I have no doubt of it, — he is always 
harping on repentance. Mr Beaumont, I 
hate repentance.' 

Robert only looked silently. 

' I do. A repentant character has too 
much " retrospectiveness ; " a good fellow 
encourages ^^hope," and so has nothing to 
fear, and does nothing to repent of.' 

' That is a good thing. I wonder if I 
should repent if I were to go to Canada ? 
I should like it very much.' 

^ Do so, then, — ^it will be so good for 3^ou, 
body and mind. I will send you full 
particulars to-morrow. Now let me go; 
it was late before^ it is later now. Good 
night.' 

They shook hands. Robert had quite 
forgotten the ring when he went with 
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McLaughlan a little way in the quiet night 
to where Donald preferred to pass the few 
hours before six, when the train started by 
which he was to return to Daneton. 
' I shall go to Canada,' he said. 

* Yes, do, and see Berriot and McLaugh- 
lan's great place.' 

^ I will, and many thanks.' 

Before he retired to rest Robert took 
out the square bit of parcliment, and read 
the story of the Scandinavian ring as it 
stood there. 

* This ring was found in the ancient 
tomb of Howdow. It is of gold, wrought by 
friendly hands, and will bring wealth and 
prosperity, as its loss will be the signal 
for adversity and woe. The serpents sig- 
nify wisdom and friendship; let such be 
the bonds between those who hold it, for 
the serpent of Scandinavia was Asgar, and 
as these representations hold the tails in 
their mouths, so may wisdom and friend- 
ship encircle the terrestrial globe.' 
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^Has this become a bond of union,' 
Robert asked himself, ^ between McLaugh- 
lan and me ? for we are in some manner 
mixed in a strange way. Here am I bent 
upon going to Canada. Where is the 
ring ? ^ 

Thus he questioned. He seemed to 
have more insight into Mr McLaughlan's 
character from the conversation of that 
evening ; and trifling, as a mere crime, as 
the taking away the curiosity might have 
been, if McLaughlan had taken it he had 
wrecked the prosperity of a family. 

Could this be? Impossible; — the su- 
perstition of a day gone by must not in- 
fluence the present. 

Eobert Beaumont was too thoroughbred 
a gentleman to sufier a suspicion, — to 
harbour a mean thought. This McLaugh- 
lan was a stranger but a short time ago, 
yet he had by attention and kindness 
gained esteem ; and though in appearance 
►bert confessed that the loss of the 
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twisted serpents seemed to point to this 
man, he would guard against prejudice, 
and try by travel to dispel gloomy thoughts, 
and to let regret and the painful episode 
connected with his mother's death be 
buried and forgotten* 

One thing struck him very forcibly, — 
the reiteration on McLaughlan's part that 
he was alone. Now, Eobert believed that 
since the changes in his own family, and 
the Daneton clique was broken up, no one 
in the world was so lonely as himself, but 
Donald McLaughlan, with his liost of 
manufacturing interests, called himself 
alone ; and Bessie with her pupils and 
constant employment seemed pleased to 
have him to accompany her, because slid 
complained of being alone ; so he learned a 
great lesson in human nature, — that man 
or woman either, unless there is one in- 
dividual who belongs expressly to one's 
self, and to whom each can say mine^ or my 
own, has periods of loneliness which press 
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heavily, and which neither ambition, em- 
ployment, nor even success in the world 
can alleviate. 

Tliey say that freedom is the one great 
want of humanity. It is not so, as Robert 
Beaumont could testify, — it is a loving com- 
panion, and sympathy, without which glory 
itself is only a vain image in a mirror, 
without warmth, and unresponsive. 

Robert thought over all this, called to 
mind Donald's quaint sayings, and with a 
thrill of hope that Bessie might want Jiim 
soon, ho fell asleep. 

The next morning the waiter of the 
Lord Warden Hotel came to call him at 
the usual hour, and brought his letters, 
amongst which was one from Paris, re- 
(juosting that he would have the goodness 
to appear on the part of liis father at a 
(jortain bureau, and it was necessary that 
li(5 should have a friend who could corro- 
Ijorato his statements and attest his sig- 
nature, in fact, vouch for him. 
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As Captain Beaumont always had a 
large scientific correspondence with Paris, 
and Robert knew he had many friends 
there, and even money invested in a 
Danish bank, which was also a branch of a 
similar house in London, it did not create 
any surprise that he should be so called 
upon ; indeed, he rather rejoiced in it, as 
a trip to Paris was very congenial to his 
present state of feeling, and he did not 
hesitate to write and say that he would 
appear at the bureau as soon as the friend 
whom he chose to appear with him should 
find it convenient to leave London. 

He then wrote to McLaughlan, stating 
the afikir, and asking if he could go to Paris; 
*for,' said he, ^they want a trustworthy 
party to witness something on my father's 
behalf, and I am not a man of business, 
but you are, and having bought his — my 
father's — ^house, will be accepted without 
scruple. I will wait your convenience. 
We can sail from here any day you find you 
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can come. I hope it will not be very 
troublesome to you; for myself, I look 
with great pleasure to the journey. It is 
all tlie more agreeable since I hope you will 
be my companion. I felt quite low after 
parting with you last night, and am in 
great spirits at the hope of seeing you 
shortly.' 

The very next day McLaughlan again 
appeared at Dover, to the great surprise 
and pleasure of his friend. 
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CHAPTER IL 



CAN I GO ? 



^ T)UT can you go to-day ?' asked Ro- 
-L) bert. 

^ Go to-day ? My dear fellow, what is to 
prevent me ? ' 

^ That I cannot tell ; only it seems too 
bad for me to hurry you off like this.' 

* Well, I can go when you like, to-day 
as well as another, — to-night it will have to 
be, on account of the boat, — I have nothing 
to keep me,' said McLaughlan, with a 
catch in his breath, that was lialf a sigh. 
^ I have enough money, no one to control 
me, no one to say wrong I do. The Baron 
of course would put an evil construction on 



^ 
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my journey, as he always did on all my 
actions ; ever since I can remember, every- 
thing was wrong with liim.' 

' But have you no friend ? no — ' 

^ No friend ? no love, no woman, you 
would say, Mr Beaumont. I have none.' 

^I thought,' Robert said, Hhe wide 
world did not contain another perfectly 
alone as I am.' 

' You will find, Mr Beaumont, that iso- 
lation is a far more general complaint than 
you think. As for me, I am utterly iso- 
lated as far as the heart is concerned.' 

' Then I need not regret that you con- 
sent to go with me.' 

^ Life is a trouble to me. I am glad to 
go witli you.' 

^ Yet,' Robert said after a pause, ^ you 
have relations, and you must have made 
friends at college.' 

^ Friends at college ? yes, I had them 
and have lost them. I have seemed to 
ke friendships, but adverse gales have 
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driven them away, or Death has jealously 
snatched them oflF, like poor Sutton at 
Daneton. Even Preston, who was foreman 
there, took some foolish infantine com- 
plaint from his latest baby, measles or some- 
thing, and died of it. He was a friend of 
mine, and stuck to me through that hor- 
rible affair ; but only let me get attached 
to a fellow, and away he goes.' 

' Who was your college chum ? ' 

^ A very nice fellow, but he has as much 
forgotten me as if we liad never met. I 
see his name in the public prints, for he is 
in Parliament representing his county, and 
is, I believe, pretty honest.' 

' You give Irish members but little 
credit.' 

' I give them great credit for going up 
at all in so hopeless a case. The very man 
of whom I speak has property near our 
place, in the same county, but an Irish 
landlord has not a bed of roses. He wants 
to improve, and to farm in the English 
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way there, and give decent cottages and 
gardens.' 

' And what prevents him ? ' 
^ The impossibility of doing good.' 
' How so ? ' 

' The land was let, say, sixty years ago, 
in first class condition. We will take one 
tenant's case only. He got fifty acres at a 
very moderate rate. This he let out to 
six different people. He never went near it, 
but contented himself with the mere pro- 
fit he could make. The farms were neither 
manured nor drained ; the six, each in a 
worse state than the other. The tenant 
refuses to give up possession, so the miser- 
able cabins, worse than American Indian 
wigwams, swarm with poverty-stricken 
creatures. The only way to deal with 
jthem will be to notice the tenant, and then 
to provide emigration outfits for the six 
families and ship them ofi*.' 

^ Is that what your old chum will do ? ' 
^ I do not know ; — 'I should. I knew a 
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man who purchased a fine farm, — some 
hundred acres, — ^who cleared it in thatman- 
ner and had comfort.' 

' And they did not shoot him ? ' 

' No ; he did everything with the strong 
arm of the law. He was a gentleman, and 
a fine fellow. They all respected him, and 
he did improve with a vengeance.' 

' Wlio was he ? ' 

' An Irishman, but he had studied 
farming, and knew what he was about. 
He is gone to his rest, poor fellow ! but his 
system, and the good pay and just ways 
wliich he introduced, will never be forgotten 
to him.' 

' Was he near you in Ireland ? ' 

' Yes, within a few miles. You will hear 
of him when you go there. It is a peculiar- 
ity of the Irish, with all their faults, always 
to hold up a good memory.' 

' I like that.' 

■' Yes ; in England people are colder. 
Once dead, a man is forgotten, but in Ire- 
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land they love to talk of those who are 
gone, and of the good they did whilst 
they were in it. ' 

' I wonder whether you will ever farm 
tljere ? ' 

' I ? No, certainly not. I would not live 
for anything on the McLaughlan property, 
nor am I likely to have a chance.' 
' Will your brother have it, then ? ' 
' Still more unlikely. The Baron and 
James are rival saints. The Baron preaches, 
and pays as little ashe can, — I suspect some 
old debts crop up and absorb his rents; 
however, I look for nothing, and if James 
does, he will find himself left out in the 
cold.' 

' I should like to meet James.' 
' Not a second time. He is a Plymouth 
Brother just now, very miserable and low. 
I found him yesterday going to a thieves' 
tea-party, and suggested the tea and cake 
would be better expended upon honest 
men.' 
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' I think so too.' 

^In my opinion,' said McLauglilan, 
^ there is a premium on vice in London. 
Decent honest men can hardly get work, 
never help, and the dissipation of tea 
and cake would astonish them, and be 
something to work foxv But James tells 
me I know nothing about it. He has a 
parcel of t/ounff scoundrels, too, who must 
have been convicted at least once before 
they are considered worthy to sit down to 
a dinner of right good soup, that should 
be given to honest boys. It is just the 
same with the women.' 

' How do you mean ? ' 

^ I mean this, — a poor, good, hard- 
working girl has little to look forward to. 
Let her be quite the reverse, and sweet 
faces cheer her, sweet voices sing to her ; 
she is well lodged and fed, and never a 
word of the past. If I could legislate, I 
would give honest men a good dinner, and 
shelter good women in Houses of Mercy ; 
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but I am only McLaughlan, a rough fel- 
low, whom most likely even the college 
chums would consider — ^not in society.' 

' I fear,' Robert said with a smile, ^you 
are inclined to be hard on society.' 

' It is the experience of others more 
than my own which has made me so. 
The world has knocked me about ; but I 
know gentle ones to whom society has not 
been much consolation.' 

Both were silent, Robert very thought- 
fill. He was thinking how he was destined 
for the Church or the Bar, how his pros- 
pects had changed, how his ambition was 
gone, and McLaughlan broke the silence 
by leaving the room. Tlieir preparations 
were all made; but the boat could only 
leave with the tide, so after dinner they 
fell into a dozing state, till McLaughlan 
spoke out in sleep, and started up, vexed 
and angry with himself. 

* I never do sleep ! I hope I said 
nothing ! ' 
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^ I fear I was asleep, too,' said Robert. 

McLaughlan gave one penetrating and 
very keen glance, then was satisfied. 

' You were talking of college before 
dinner, Mr Beaumont.' 

^Yes; tell me of your college days, 
Donald.' 

The rough man winced. Then there 
came a softening in his eyes, and the look 
which Robert had come to expect, when 
he called him by that name. 

McLaughlan began the story of his life 
huskily enough, for Robert Beaumont was 
something closer ttan a brother. 

* I entered college from a good public 
school, where I had been properly coached 
up by the head master, who was a worthy 
fellow, and knew that my father died when 
I was but a youngster, and that the 
Baron was a sort of uncle after the man- 
ner of the Babes in the Wood tradition. 
Besides, the said Baron did not know the 
difference between Latin and Greek ; and 
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little as lie intended it, he enlisted the 
head master in my favour, by writing to 
him about the evil dispositions and par- 
ticular amount of old Adam which lurked 
in my composition. 

*Dr Bagnell then taught me princi- 
pally himself. I was proud of the distinc- 
tion, and gave him satisfaction by enter- 
ing Trinity College in good style, and 
sticking to my books well. 

' In my first vacation I met her. I 
fell into a state of the fondest, most bliss- 
ful love. I lived on in ecstasy. 

' She began to see it ; but wishing me 
to guard against it, she lent me books, 
and seemed to try to persuade me that 
our friendship was a sort of literary com- 
pact. 

' I was very happy, when one day she 
sent me a note, and said, ^^ You may bring 
it back with the book I ask for, and we 
will burn it." I did not give her the note ; 
and in time, though she held out no hope 
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to me, it was joy and comfort to her to 
possess my first love, to see my mind 
expand out of boyhood into such happy 
manhood. I used to say to myself, ^' Can 
such bliss last ? " 

^ I got to know everything about her. 
The more I knew, the more I worshipped 
her. 

^ I shall give you no particulars about 
her ; — it is my story I am telling. It can- 
not matter to you where we met or who 
she was. She was the object of my idol- 
atry, and was worthy of my most adoring 
love. Once we had met in a corn-field, not 
alone; but I gave her a little picture of 
myself quite openly. She took it without a 
word. I gathered wheat, and rubbed the 
grains from the chaff between my hands. 
We all three ate it. I felt as if heaven 
opened when she put the grains to her 
lips. I gathered a piece of meadow-sweet. 
She took it home. I did not say much to 
her, but I could see her dear face. I tell 
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you I worshipped her. Now I had some- 
thing to work for. I told her, when I 
went back to college, I should try to please 
her. She was so honest, so glad to have 
me work, so anxious to have me good. 

^I did work when I got back, and I 
used to write to her, and tell her what I 
did ; and every morning I awoke with a 
glad joy that I loved her more than ever. 
I met her from time to time, — she was 
uniformly good to me. 

^ More than once I had little woes and 
debts and troubles. She always rescued 
me, always made me stronger and better, 
" more true to myself," she called it. She 
had the greatest heart, the widest sym- 
pathy, the fondest faith. 

^ I had very little money, no comfort in 
my relations, an occasional letter bidding 
me " flee city temptations," and withhold- 
ing my fees for a week or a fortnight, 
during which I should have had but little 
except for my friend. 
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' She never doubted my motives, never 
once attributed a bad one to me ; when she 
gave me money, she had faith that it was 
not for unworthy purposes. 

' I loved her devotedly ; she loved me, 
and liked to think how well I was getting 
on, and how her love kept me from run- 
ning into follies, as some men do. She, 
noble and pure, would bring my letters to 
me the next time we had a chance to 
meet, and burn them before me. 

^ She never would admit that I was 
wrong when the money would not last ; 
and when I selfishly considered myself 
and others before her, she never blamed 
me. I know she loved me, but not my 
people or connections.' 

^ Why did you not keep such a wo- 
man happy ? ' Robert asked ; ^ for by your 
tone there has been much suffering.' 

^ I was a fool ! I cannot tell you every- 
thing she did for me, or how she managed. 
She has my adoration, and always had, 
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bad as I was in thinking of others first. 

^ That woman saved my soul ! I should 
have snapped the slender tie that bound 
me to life but for her sweet eyes, which 
would come lovingly to save me ; and her 
voice, when she said ^' Donald," yet thrills 
through me. The angel of my life ! She 
has guided me, and guarded me.' 

' I cannot understand,' said Robert. 

* Nobody could understand it.' Mc- 
Laughlan stamped in his energy and 
despair. ^ But you need not ask questions. 
For Heaven's sake, do not irritate me. She 
never asked questions; — there, she was 
like nothing human. What I told her, she 
heard. She would sit beside me and 
soothe, when there came a time that I 
was worried beyond endurance. We sat 
together, the angel and the devil! we 
should have been both angels but for cir- 
camstances. She would have made me as 
M>od as she was. I believe there was good 
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' How was it ? ' Robert said, in spite 
of McLaughlan's wrath. 

' Circumstances, I tell you. You pray, 
or should do, for "the noble army of 
martyrs." She was one of them.' 

^ And you parted ? ' 

' We parted, over and over again, and, 
to save me, she bore it all over again, and 
loved me through it all. Then she went to 
devote herself to those who would ignore 
me, for Circumstance, I tell you, has been 
the devil to me. Sometimes I used to feel 
with an old Irishwoman I saw in Dublin 
one day, terribly drunk. The priest asked 
her why she got into such a condition, 
''Why, sir, my trials are too much for 
me ; so when the trouble comes into my 
head, I take a glass or two of whisky, 
think of the Lord-lieutenant, and no more 
about it ! " ' 

' You never drank, Donald ? ' 

^ No, thank Heaven ; even the Baron 
did not drive me to that ! He could have 
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saved me with a little money many a time. 
Perhaps he has none, after all. No ; vil- 
lain and scoundrel as I call myself at 
times, I never drank, and I never thought 
of any other woman ! how could I, who 
loved her ? ' 

^ Tell me, is she — you love — r ' 
' You are right,' he said, with energy, 
' I love her now this moment as I did in the 
happiest time. The fragrance of white 
violets, or wood primroses, anything soft, 
innocent, and good, never wearies, and so 
I shall love her to my dying day. She is 
the centre of my soul ; any good there is 
remaining in me I owe to her. For three 
years we were all in all, — there, I will say 
no more.' 

^ Were you unjust to her, Donald ? ' 
^ I suppose I was, judged by the world's 
rules ; but she declared I was right, and to 
the last said how she gloried in me. I 
would do differently, though, if I had the 
power again. When we parted last she 
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wrote to me, begged me to keep brave, 
and to prosper in the right. She broke 
her heart, because she was a woman, but 
she commanded me to be strong. The 
next world owes me something surely for 
what I have felt in this, — it owes me hap- 
piness for what I have lost below.' 

* Where did you meet ? ' 

* Where we could, and where she hap- 
pened to be.' 

' Then it was not Dublin ? ' 

^ No.' McLaughlan stamped again. ' It 
need not be always Dublin. I said I met 
her in my vacations. I will not tell you 
where, but it was London lastly,' lie said, 
softening ; * she would come and soothe me 
and restore me to myself, so she always 
called it.' 

' She must have been — ' 

' I can tell you nothing of her, — it is all 
too sacred. You may wonder, with my 
rage, my almost madness, that no woman's 
name is on my lips. It is because I adore 
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her too much to speak of her ! I have 
grown old for her, but I have never fallen 
into fooleries and sin, — I grant her that 
respect. No other woman could ever be 
to me what she has been.' 

^ That I can understand,' said Robert. 

^ I should loathe myself if I could 
speak to one of those poor creatures whom 
we often see and on whom the present day 
looks with vast indulgence. No ignoble 
passion could assail me, no eyes could look 
into mine as hers have done.' 

* Come, Donald, it is time to go,' said 
Robert kindly, for McLaughlan had been 
strangely moved. 

^Yes, you call me Donald, and I can 
bear it. I asked you to do so. One other 
person tried it once, and I swore at her, 
though it was a lady. You, Robert Beau- 
mont, have a trouble similar to my own. 
I ask no confidence. I have given mine 
restrictedly ; but something draws me to 
you, — our fates are similar. We have 
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loneliness for one bond, and, I suppose, a 
sympathy in our isolation.' 

' I suppose so,' was all the reply, for 
Eobert never spoke of Bessie, — that would 
have been sacrilege in his opinion, and the 
two men set forth ; the very desolation 
which both felt being a bond between 

them. 

We need not follow them to Paris, 
where the business on which they were 
called was easily and rapidly transacted, 
and the expenses duly settled, as money 
yet appeared to be plentiful ; and Robert 
was not told that his father's property was 
in danger, his own allowance likely to be 
stopped, and the banking establishment, 
owing to the breakage of a still larger, 
was gaining information in every possible 
way as to where funds could be obtained 
to prop it up, but was tottering to its fall. 
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CHAPTER III. 



BELGRAVIA. 



"O ESSIE left Robert and proceeded to 
-'-^ her own apartments, where she found 
the three ladies sitting sadly and despond- 
ing. Lady Grace had given up shedding 
tears, and had taken a book of poetry to 
try to pass over some of the long hours. 
She got up and said to Bessie, 

^ How did you manage ? did you ar- 
range all without diflSculty ? Old Nickson 
met us at the station with the carriage. 
How did you come ? ' 

' In a cab.' 

^ I wondered whether we ought to send 
old Nickson for you; but Susan advised 
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not, for the Duchess had not been seen.' 
* Never mind thinking of me ; you see I 
am quite safe. How are you?' Bessie 
asked, turning towards Lady Alice. 

^ Very tired,' she said, ^ and dull; but 
even that little time away from here will 
be something to recollect.' 

^ Have you had your wine ? ' 
^ No. Grace does not like to ring the 
bell. We had some breakfast, and made 
Mademoiselle Dilke take some with us, or 
she would have had none.' 

^ And where is she ? is Helga here ? ' 
' No. There was no one to ask her to 
stay. I told Susan we ought to keep her 
till you came, b^jt you know how things 
are, and she is gone. Grace made old 
Nickson get a cab for her, however.' 

^ Thank you. Now Alice must have 
her wine, and you. Lady Grace, want 
something.' 

Bessie rang* the bell. 

There was no reply, so she rang again. 
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Lady Grace looked distressed, and said, 
^Do not mind them, Mademoiselle, — the 
servants are so impertinent.' 

Bessie made no remark, but rang the 
third time. 

One of the footmen came, protesting 
against a noise and disturbance at such a 
time. 

Bessie drew herself up, and said, ^ Ask 
Mr Nickson to come here.' 

^ This is too bad,' Susan said ; ^ where 
can tlie school-room maid be ? ' 

^ Most likely already gone to choose 
her mourning bonnet,' said Lady Grace, 
with the utmost scorn. ^ She has dined, 
and been attended to ; we, the daughters 
of the house, are utterly neglected. I 
suppose if one of us were to descend 
to the lower regions and ask for food, it 
would be refused to us. We study, and 
are told to be amiable ; we read of caste 
in India, — it reigns here still more strin- 
gently. I shall have to risk losing caste, 
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however, for Alice shall have her wine/ 

Lady Grace rose to her full height. 

^Do not mind me, dear Grace,' said 
Alice, trembling lest her sister, roused 
completely, should do something desperate. 

Susan said, ^ It will be better for me to 
go, Grace ; you are engaged, and the eldest. 
Let me go ; — the children must have had 
dinner up-stairs. I will try to find some 
one, and Alice and you shall be attended 
to.' 

' It seems so strange,' said Lady Grace, 
^ that we should be so horribly neglected. 
All the servants are doubtlessly pampered 
and considered, and carriages of all the 
people of distinction, even royalty, will 
be inquiring for the Duchess and her 
elder son; the rest of us are complete 
nonentities.' 

By this time Bessie had rung again, 
and an elderly man, who very visibly had 
not fasted, or refrained from taking ale or 
wine, appeared at the door. 
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' Mr Nickson, will you be so good as to 
order proper refreshment for the ladies and 
myself to be sent to this room? Our 
ordinary routine is, of course, interrupted, 
and as sti'angers may be in the house, I 
am sure the Duchess will prefer us to re- 
main on this floor/ 

^ I think her Grace would prefer this, 
Mademoiselle. What shall I send ? ' 

^ Some wine at once for Lady Alice, 
and some beefsteak, fowl, and vegetables 
for the ladies' dinner; also some coffee, for 
we have all been excited, and are very 
much fatigued.' 

Mr Nickson retired rubbing his hands, 
and a footman brought up wine and bis- 
cuits immediately, so Bessie went to put 
away her travelling dress, and to prepare 
for the meal which she had some hopes of 
getting. 

Lady Susan came to her room. 

^ I do not like to intrude,' she began, 
* but I believe Grace is quite as delicate as 
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Alice. She looks so ill after that bit of 
agitation. I wish you could get us all 
back to Dover.' 

' I fear I could not ask.' 

^ I cannot think mamma would care.' 

^ But les convenances ! ' 

^ Oh, Mademoiselle ! I wish heartily 
that I belonged to the lower class.' 

^ They are equally difficult, and just as 
particular,' Bessie said. 

^ But they are not so cold, so stiff, so 
isolated as we are; surely in lower life 
girls see their mother, and are as friends 
to her. We are separated from ours.' 

' We must do the best, dear Susan, in 
the peculiar circumstances. Could you 
see your brother and ask him to inter- 
cede ? ' 

^ He would not do it.' 

^ And I should risk the displeasure of 
the Duchess,' Bessie remarked ; ^ and at 
this time it would not be well for us to 
part, Susan.' 
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^ No, indeed, no. We are happier with 
you, even to acknowledge our woes. With 
the others it was different, — they made their 
friendship with the housekeeper and upper 
servants, never with us. I am quite sure, 
when Grace marries, she will be very 
careful who she places over her children ; 
and what horrible women the world has 
produced ! If you could know some of our 
governesses, you would shudder.' 

^ Do not think of those ; forget them.' 

* That is what Alice says. She, with her 
fifteen years, is wiser than I am ; but look 
at her, — she is not what a girl should be, 
her great eyes have seen too much.' 

' Dear Lady Alice is very gentle.' 

' She is with you, but she was pert and 
flippant and so designing with the others ; 
you see we had to descend to flattery and 
mean ways.' 

' I cannot understand that.' 

^ But for old Nickson we should often 
starve. I wondered at you to-day daring 
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to send for him. We used to get at him 
only by a bribe.' 

^ A bribe ! oh, Lady Susan ! ' 

^ Yes ; our pocket-money always went 
in such a manner. We used to get 
him to send us meat pies, and actual 
food.' 

^ And who asked him ? ' 

' The governess, by letter.' 

^ How do you mean ? ' 

* You know the post-bag is on the wide 
table in the great hall during the morning, 
and that it is cleared at noon, and replaced 
for the Duke's letters.' She paused. ^ I mean 
used to be, however, — the Duke's letters and 
the Duchess's were always put in later. In 
the morning early our governess used to 
put a letter to Nickson into the bag, for 
he opened it at twelve o'clock, so as to 
replace it ready for the Duchess's maid to 
put her letters in before two o'clock, and 
the Duke's were put in at five. Nickson 
then got what the governess ordered, and 
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we paid him for the things, and for liis 
trouble.' 

' What ! in your father's house ? ' 

^ It is all true. Now papa is dead, and 
we shall be turned out. Grace will be 
married next year all the same, and the 
Duchess be pensioned off.' 

^ You may become more intimate with 
her then,' Bessie said soothingly. 

' Oh no ; it is too late.' 

' Indeed you are wrong, Susan. Your 
mother has had many duties, — she will 
have more time now.' 

' No ; mamma is not one of the kind a 
girl could be happy with ; and she has 
kept us so aloof from all other girls.' 

^ Perhaps she meant you to be especi- 
ally refined and nice, Susan.' 

' It is very kind of you to say so, but I 
fear she takes too little notice of us for 
that. She is very cold and constrained.' 

^ Have you no friends, then ? ' 

^ None. We hare tried going to 
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church, but Grace says it does no good.' 

' Why no good ? ' 

^ Only to see a lot of Belgravian girls, 
all as idle as ourselves. If we might do 
some good, or go to a regular good com- 
mon church ; but her Grace objects to any- 
thing of the sort, and calls it Puseyite.' 

* Do you ever see a clergyman ? ' 

' Never. Alice was confirmed in the 
country last year. We, Grace and I, were 
confirmed in Paris, at the church the 
embassy uses. Then we saw the clergyman 
a little ; but the governess of the day did 
our papers. It was all regulated, and 
merely a matter of form.' 

^I think the dinner must be come,' 
Bessie said, having put all her things in 
order ; ' let us go and see.' 

Lady Susan hesitated. 

' Mademoiselle, I expect this death will 
make all sorts of changes. Will you try 
to get us into the country or back to Dover ? 
do, dear Mademoiselle. I am seventeen. 
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and I do feel keenly the futile life we lead. 
If we might see the poor people, or do 
something.' 

^ My dear Susan, your rank in life cuts 
you off from such independence ; but you 
can do many things. We will invent work, 
if we can find it. Let us go to your 
sisters.' 

^ Would you mind if we 'had the little 
ones into the school-room this evening ? ' 

* Or shall we go to them ? ' 

' We could not do that, — Mrs Goodwin 
would rebel, and say we had no right in 
her province.' 

' Perhaps she is right.' 

^ And may we have Mademoiselle 
Dilke soon, your Helga ? ' 

That Bessie promised, for she could 
send for Helga, whose presence would be 
some sort of distraction for them all. 

Milliners and dressmakers reigned 
supreme for some days, and the ladies 
soon began to wear black dresses for the 
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Duke of G — , and Bessie read a long- 
description to them, from the papers, about 
his funeral. 

^And now Oswald is Duke of G — / 
said Lady Grace, ^ and I know that he will 
have to marry, for Lady Sarah Gowston's 
property joins ours, that is, his.' 

^ Do you know her ? ' 

^ We have seen her. She is plain, but 
very kind ; she is older than we are, but I 
shall be glad of her friendship, for when I 
marry Trulybridge she will be a friend. 
Ah, when I come to be Duchess, when the 
Duke of W — dies, I will reward every 
one who has been kind to me.' 

Lady Grace turned to Bessie with a 
very affectionate look as she said this. 

^ I think you are kind to every one 
now, dear Grace, — I am sure you will do 
good.' 

* It has just come to me,' Alice said, 
Uhat G — belongs to Oswald now. He 
may not let us go there ! ' 
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' All the better chance for Dover,' said 
Bessie, hopefully. 

The days passed, and except for an 
occasional visit to the Duchess in her 
morning room, the monotony was un- 
broken. 

Quite early they took exercise, then 
studied and practised music and covered 
much paper with water-colours or cray- 
ons, but had no object in life, these young 
Belgravians. 

Bessie, with all her philosophy, found 
it hard to grind along in the old groove. 
When some mothers would have thought 
they had worked long enough, the Duchess 
treated Bessie's remarks as undue inter- 
ference, and said she had never before 
heard of a governess who wished to lessen 
the assiduity of her pupils, but rather that 
they should increase it, so Dover was not 
again visited ; and as the young Duke had 
not a wife to do the honours of G — , his 
mother only went to Gr — shire, and the 
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younger part of the family. The three 
elders were left in London during the hot 
summer and hotter autumn, and were there, 
lying hidden in fact, till Lady Grace coidd 
be presented at the next season by her 
mother, whose mourning would be by that 
time mitigated. 

Bessie resented this as unheard of and 
unjust, but she got no redress. 

No one could tell the dreariness of the 
empty mansion in Belgravia, — but Bessie 
got the women in charge to open the great 
brown hoUand covered drawing-rooms; 
and as the carpets were taken up and the 
shutters were kept closed, they had many a 
promenade, she and the three girls, up and 
down the large reception rooms. 

The English governess was never heard 
of by them again, so Bessie supposed that 
the Duchess, on seeing that her daughters 
were happier with herself, had cong^di^ 
the other. 

Of course they had no acquaintances.. 
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Their high rank made them limited at 
all times as to companions; indeed the 
Duchess considered three girls were 
enough for each other. London was empty 
of such as they could have known, so 
their loneliness and their studies were 
never interrupted. 

* Had we been in the country/ Grace 
said, ' we should have had such nice walks.' 

* Well, I am very happy now,' said 
Susan ; * absence from annoyance is happi- 
ness, I believe, and Alice is better.' 

Lady Grace was married, and presented 
after, as some delay concerning a draw- 
ing-room had occurred, so Bessie had the 
triumph of both these events. 

Grace took a tender leave of her. Lady 
Alice took cold at the wedding, and died 
in a few weeks. Susan, in consequence of 
her sorrow, got so weak she alarmed the 
Duchess, who sent her to Lady Truly- 
bridge, and again Bessie had to seek a 
new home. 
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Bessie was amply paid in money and 
thanks. 

' You have your Helga to go to/ Lady 
Susan said, * and the rest will do you good. 
Grace is so fond of you, I am sure, if you 
like to go out again, she will find you some- 
where, and how lucky they will be to get 
you.' 

' Thank you, dear Lady Susan ; I go to 
Helga for the present.' 

Having learned more life-lessons, 
Bessie took leave of Belgravia. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



HELGA. 



T) OBERT little thought, when he gave 
^^ the address of his father's London 
banker to Bessie, that it was to the very- 
same that she was accustomed to look 
upon as in some sort her home in Eng- 
land. 

She recognized the fact on giving one 
glance at his card ; but she was prepared 
for it, for, in fact, she knew where Mr Beau- 
mont the elder was in the habit of trans- 
acting matters of money business. 

It was the head house connected with 
Copenhagen, and having an immense con- 
nection and notoriety, Mr Beaumont let all 
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his income pass through its books, and 
Danish and English monies were paid 
through the firm. 

Helga Dilke had come over with a 
family of one, who expected to remain in 
London, but was sent elsewhere. She had 
charge of tlie house, and also of Mademoi- 
selle Brinkmann, for reasons not yet ex- 
plained. 

Bessie, on leaving Belgravia, took up 
her residence in what we will call Den- 
mark Street, with Helga, and for three days 
she was actually idle, giving in to the com- 
fort of repose. 

On the fourth she received a note from 
the Duchess of G — to the following 
effect : 

' Dear Mademoiselle, 

* I find I was wrong to send Lady 
Susan without you to the Truly bridges. 
Grace is fearfiil she may feel neglected, 
as she cannot be always with her; if it 
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suits you, then, to repair to her at once, we 
shall be very glad. Pray write, and name 
your earliest convenience. You know the 
address, and how to reach Grace's place. 
The person who brought you here can, I 
hope, travel with you. 

' Yours truly, 

' Emily G— .' 

^ Come, Helga, we must prepare ; I am 
not to trouble you long, you see,' and 
Bessie told her about the note. 

fit is highly complimentary,' Helga 
said; ^you see the Duchess knows your 
worth.' 

^ She wants me, at any rate, to go to 
Susan, so I obey; for ^ Lady Grace is so 
good, and it will be pleasant to see her 
happy. We must do some shopping, 
Helga, for at Trulybridge I may not be 
shut up, and you know the demands of 
society, — I must not be shabby.' 

* Shabby ? No, indeed I We do not 
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allow that, though you are permitted to 
pay for your own dress.' 

* It is just and right, Helga. Can we 
be ready by the day after to-morrow ? ' 

'Certainly. London is quick, and I 
can despatch what you require after you.' 

' I may write, then ? Where is Brad- 
shaw ? ' 

Bessie and Helga arrived. Lord 
Trulybridge and Grace received them. 
Nice rooms for both were prepared ; and 
Susan, delicate and pretty, was very happy 
and affectionate. 

What happy days ! Grace was so 
loving and so attentive ! 

' I feel,' she said, ' so grateful to my 
dear husband for this indulgence, — it was 
he who planned it. He wrote to the 
Duchess to propose that she should send 
for you. How glad I am you were will- 
ing to come.' 

* Willing to come ! ' said Bessie. * How 
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thankful I am ! It is so good of you to 
have me.' 

^Should you have sought somewhere 
to go, then, if you had not come here ? ' 

^ Yes, very soon. I might have been 
unfortunate; and you have saved all 
anxiety.' 

' I wonder whether you forgive all that 
long year in London ? those dreary days 
in Belgravia ? from which, happily, Truly- 
bridge has emancipated me.' 

' And me, too ! ' said Lady Susan. ' He 
^ so good and so handsome. I had no idea 
he was good-looking till I came here.' 

' And he is so good about his tenants, 
and is a noble creature. You know. Made- 
moiselle, I dreaded marriage, but yet 
longed for it ; and it is more than I deserve 
to have so good a husband.' 

* I do not think so,' Bessie said, smiling. 

* And we are all to go to Paris soon,' 
Lady Susan said, ^ when I am stronger.' 

^ To Paris ! ' Bessie changed colour. 
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* You have been there so much, it is not 
new to you, but to us it is enchantment ; 
and Truly bridge half thinks of leaving 
Susan and you there — to finish Susan, you 
know— and we are to go farther.' 

^ Will Mademoiselle like this ? ' asked 
pretty Susan, who looked very pale in her 
mourning dress. * How very much dear 
Alice would have liked all this,' and she 
shed tears. ^Poor Alice! with her wise 
face, and wiser sayings, used to talk of 
Grace's manage de convenance. How little 
we thought such happiness would come of it.' 

Grace took Bessie away, for it did 
Susan harm to weep, and Helga told some 
story, and amused her till the others re- 
turned. 

' To-morrow Lord Trulybridge has 
some meeting to attend, and I am going to 
spend the day with you all. You are to 
stay for a week if you will,' Grace said 
to Helga, who complied, with grateful 
thanks. 
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A week in the country was a great 
pleasure to her. She compared things 
outside with Denmark, her native country, 
and inside the house with Paris. Lady 
Susan asked, * Do you prefer Paris or Lon- 
don?' 

* It depends upon my darling, I mean 
my Mademoiselle, whom I have to guard.' 

' Has she — no parents ? ' 

' She has everything that God sees 
good for her but money,' said Helga, ' and 
that, by his blessing, she is willing to earn. 
I came to England with her to stand be- 
tween her and harm, under Providence.' 

^Has she any one else in England? 
She never speaks of herself.' 

' My poor lamb ! India has taken one 
friend, the Danish Island of St Thomas in 
the West Indies contains others ; but. Lady 
Susan, when sorrow slumbers, wake it not : 
it is kinder to my lamb never to mention 
anything of this, or any person, except - 
those present.' 
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* Then you came from Paris ? ' 

' Yes, with her, many months ago 
now. My brave lamb ! she studied so much, 
and is so beautiful, and is as high-born as 
— any one.' 

^ I feel sure of that,' said Lady Susan. 
* Were you long in Paris ? ' 

^ Yes ; I was very young when I first 
went with the mother of my lamb, but a 
day will come when I shall go back to 
Denmark, and never leave it.' 

The next day the lovely sisters took 
Bessie with them to drive, and sent for 
Helga in the evening, that Bessie might 
not be deprived of her friend ; and Helga, 
who spoke excellent French, told them 
about her first journey to Paris, for she 
was likely to return, it being as she 
thought permanently that her lamb was 
going there. 

^It was all so different when the 
mamma of Mademoiselle came to the house 
in London from Copenhagen, first, shortly 
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after her marriage, then, pardon, Made- 
moiselle, 1 tell, only Monsieur had to go 
to Paris. 

' He was going and Madame also, and 
they made a holiday trip of this jomney to 
Paris, — for once there. Monsieur did not 
expect to have liberty, or to leave. 

'Another Danish lady and gentleman 
were of the party, and myself, half maid 
and half companion, for she, thy mother, 
my darling, spoke of me and to me like a 
sister, — only I was poor. We had been at 
the same institution, and I was glad to be 
of service to her, and to travel. 

' We left London at seven o'clock in 
the morning, with the promise of a very 
fine day, and Madame made every one 
promise they would not be impatient, or 
hurry over any particular object she might, 
in her girlish fancy, wish to see. 

' Monsieur promised her everything, 
and he enjoyed each view as much as his 
, wife did. 
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^ Five people, all talking a foreign lan- 
guage, and one that at first they took for 
English, and were quite sure was not 
French, puzzled all with whom we came 
in contact, and as all were young, a good 
deal of talk occurred. 

^Ascending the hill which leads to 
Blackheath on the London road, your 
mother espied an inviting board, with 
^' To the Cavern," so this was our first 
stoppage. 

' We descended from the carriage, and 

a neighbouring inn furnished a guide and 
lights in the simple form of a long stick 
with a short piece of candle stuck into the 
cleft end of it. 

^ We entered by a rough wooden door, 
into the side of the hill, and found our- 
selves at the head of a flight of about seventy 
steps cut in the chalk. Soon we reached a 
small apartment which led to a large 
chamber by an arched way, cut also in the 
chalk. 
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* A clumsy sort of candelabrum hung 
from the roof, formed of cross pieces of 
wood with holes for candles. The guide 
engaged to light up the cavern for one 
shilling and six-pence, so we readily con- 
sented. As much light as eighteen-pence 
produced pleased us all at that time. 

^ Five other different apartments were 
shown to us. They are supposed to have 
been used as granaries by the Britons, to 
preserve their corn from the Eoman in- 
vaders, or by the Anglo-Saxons, on the 
inroads of their terror, the Danes. In 
Cromwell's time meetings were held there, 
to plot against the king ; at least, so our 
guide informed us. 

^ Blackheath, we were told, received its 
name because coal was suspected to lie 
beneath ; but though chalk is found only, 
the name remains. 

* Soon after passing the Heath we saw 
the Military College of Woolwich, and the 
Arsenal. 
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^Shooter's Hill next attracted our party, 
so we made another detour, and saw the 
view from the top of it. It was 140 feet 
higher than the cupola of Saint Paul's, 
and on the top was erected a telegraph, 
which communicated with the Admiralty 
and the Flag-ship at the Nore. 

^ The triangular tower was built by 
Lady James in commemoration of the cap- 
ture of Severndroof Castle by her husband, 
Commodore James. 

' Severndroof belonged to Angria, a 
noted pirate. 

^Lady James's amiable intention has 
been frustrated, for instead of being a 
monimient to her husband's bravery, it is 
only known as '' Lady James's Folly." 

^The view was very beautiful, and the 
day so clear, we could see beyond London 
to the Archway of Highgate, and the 
shipping in the river gave active life and 
added to the picturesque effects. The 
country beneath was very varied and rich. 
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^ The ruins of Eltham Palace were seen. 
This palace belonged to Edward the 
Second.' 

' Dear me ! ' said Lady Susan, ^ how I 
do wish we could go to Paris in such a 
manner. I have seen nothing of England, 
and the historical parts are so interesting* 
Go on with your journey, — -it is delightful.' 

' Proceeding through Dartford,' Helga 
continued, ^we were surprised to see the 

churchyard higher than the steeple of the 
church.' 

^ Like Baron Munchausen's story ! ' 
Susan said. 

Helga smiled, and went on — 

' Northfleet and Gravesend, with the 
fine East Indiamen in full sail, gave us 
much pleasure to watch, as long as our 
rapid advance allowed. 

' Stroud, Rochester, and Chatham may 
be considered as one large town. Chatham 
is noted for its harbour and shipping, and 
at Rochester is remaining a large square 
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tower, being part of the Castle. They 
trace a fortification supposed to have been 
erected here so long ago as the time of 
Julius Caesar, called Medway Castle, which 
is confirmed by Roman bricks, urns, and 
coins, having been found all around. 

^ When the original building fell to de- 
cay another was erected by Uske, king of 
Kent, which sustained a siege by Hastings, 
the Danish pirate, as they call him, and 
was destroyed, and again rebuilt by Wil- 
liam the Conqueror.' 

' I never heard anything of this before,' 
Grace said, turning to Bessie ; but Helga 
observed, 

^ We were strangers and Daijes, so we 
felt the curiosity due to people so much 
spoken of in English history.' 

' English people, I have observed, take 
pains to find out foreign spots to interest 
them in Italy or Greece, but England is, 
I believe, an unknown country to very 
many. Pray go on. Mademoiselle Dilke.' 
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^ We learned that Medway Castle was 
seized upon by the barons in the reign of 
King John ; so it must have been restored 
by some one, for the king besieged it, and 
it held out for three months, and the garri- 
son were reduced to the necessity of eating 
their horses. 

' The walls being mined by the batter- 
ing engines, they surrendered at discretion, 
and John caused all the soldiers, who had 
resisted so gallantly, to be hanged. 

* The next year Louis, the Dauphin of 
France, took it \ the same Louis whom the 
French wonder the English do not annex 
to their list of kings. A singular law was 
told us of the rents of this castle. On the 
rent-day a banner is hung out of the house 
of the receiver of the rents, and formerly 
every tenant who did not pay during the 
suspension of the banner was liable to 
have his rent doubled, till it was paid in 
full, on the return of every tide in the 
river adjacent, till it was discharged. 
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^ We reached Canterbury determined to 
spend some time at the Cathedral.' 

^ I have always wished to see Canter- 
bury. I can get Trulybridge to take me 
now. He will not say my rank prevents 
my being happy. Susan, I think we will 
go on a tour in England/ said Grace. 

* I suppose the Duchess will insist on a 
Continental journey first.' 

* Perhaps so. I shall be Duchess my- 
self some day, and then I will go to Can- 
terbury.' 

Bessie recalled her thoughts from the 
long distant land, in which they were 
watching one who ruled her life and des- 
tiny, and reminded the ladies of the hour. 

They, enjoying Helga's journey, made 
her promise to stay another week, so in 
the intervals of company or duties she 
continued to amuse these young women, to 
whom life, except as seen in books, was as 
yet new, and the travelled Helga was a 
heroine to them. 
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It was new, even contrasted with books 
of history, to hear this Danish woman, 
whom they had regarded as a peasant, or 
nurse, or housekeeper of their governess, 
tell, from so new a point of view, the pic- 
tures which passed before her years ago. 
As soon as possible the subject — Canter- 
bury—was resumed. 
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CHAPTER V. 



CANTERBURY. 



< TMMEDIATELY on entering one ac- 
-^ knowledges the awful and sublime 
effect of this lofty and gloomy pile. 

^ Canterbury Cathedral was built by the 
first Christian king, and Ethelbert, king of 
Kent, gave it, on his conversion, to St 
Augustin. " The long-drawn aisle, the 
fretted vault," raised their wonted associa- 
tions, and prayer and praise appear to 
blend and to accord, as the only things 
suited to the place. 

' Many additions have been made at 
different periods to the Cathedral. It was 
not completed till the reign of Henry V. 
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The columns are eighty feet high, and the 
highest tower is two hundred and thirty- 
five feet in height. The painted windows 
are magnificent, and the subjects are chiefly 
from the lives of the Evangelists. 

^ The first tomb we were shown was 
that of Edward the Black Prince, over 
which hung the coat of mail and the 
gauntlets which he wore at the battle of 
Cressy. 

^ We saw the tomb of Thomas k Becket. 
Deep indentures may be observed in the 
stones near the shrine, wrought there by 
the prostration of devout monks. . 

^ Within a few years guides pretended 
to show some drops of Becket's blood, 
but the credulity of the public has much 
diminished, and the blood has been effaced 
by time and common sense. 

^It is recorded that the shrine of 
Thomas k Becket glittered with jewels 
and gold. 

^ At the dissolution of the monasteries 
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the treasure belonging to this tomb filled 
two immense chests, which required the 
strength of ten men each to remove them. 

* Above one hundred thousand pilgrims 
visited the shrine annually. 

^During the most superstitious times 
the offering at the shrine of Becket one 
year amounted to nine hundred pounds, 
whilst only four pounds had been paid to 
the Virgin Mary, 

^We saw the stone chair which was 
used for the coronation of the kings of the 
Saxon Heptarchy, now used at the in* 
auguration of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. It is said to be 1200 years old. 

^ From an open casement in the Cathe- 
dral we could see the ruins of a monastery 
founded by St Augustin, and also the 
remains of a church of St Martin, where 
Ethelbert's Queen Bertha used to wor- 
ship, before the King was converted to 
Christianity. 

^ ^^ It would be very pleasant," your 
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Imamnia said, Mademoiselle (Helga looked 
to Bessie), " to linger here till inoonlight ; 
this place is so full of solemn thought." 

^ The religious feelings must be wrought 
upon by the Gothic architecture, the so- 
lemn music, and the varied associations. 

^ We emerged into the light of day, and 
then visited many interesting ruins and 
remains, — old gates, arches, &c., which 
now join ignoble buildings. However, w^e 
had delayed so long, it was needful to con- 
tinue our journey. 

^ We drove over hills, and through fine 
valleys, rich with autumn crops. The 
hops with graceful tendrils clinging to the 
poles pleased us very much. Yellow fields 
of canary seed and dark crops of beans 
formed colouring that was new and beau- 
tiful to us all. 

^ As we approached Dover the country 
became more barren, but at one and the 
same moment we were greeted by a fine 
opening in the Downs, which displayed 
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Dover Castle, the sea, and the coast of 
France. 

^ Early next morning we explored the 
Castle, beginning by the ascent, a winding 
path. At intervals there were steps and 
railings. A guide soon appeared and of- 
fered his services. From him we heard 
that the Castle covered thirty-five acres, 
surrounded by a wall and a deep dry ditch. 

^ Several towers remained, built by 
Romans, Saxons, and Normans. 

^We crossed a drawbridge, and were 
shown storehouses, magazine, and pieces of 
ordnance, and a huge brass cannon twenty- 
four feet long, called '^ Queen Elizabeth's 
pocket pistol," which they say will carry a 
ball seven miles, and requires fifteen 
pounds of powder to load it. 

^ The remains of a tower exist, said to 
have been built by Julius Caesar, to receive 
the tribute he exacted from the Britons. 

^ The Castle was built later by Aviragas, 
and subsequently increased by the Saxons. 
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^ King Arthur made additions to it in 
469 ; and early writers speak not only of 
King Arthur's hall, but of Queen Guona- 
bour's chaijiber. It must have been a 
splendid building in the days of its glory. 
I have a good deal more in my note book.' 

^ Read it all, please.' 

^ We were told of the Well Tower, in 
which a well was protected, three hundred 
and seventy feet deep; of Mortimer's 
Tower, Calton Tower, Hurst's Tower, 
Harcourt Tower, Veville and Pincester, 
Caldescott and Gatton Towers, Peveril 
Port, and Mary's Tower, which was re- 
paired during Queen Mary's reign. 

' Constable's Tower, Clopton and Gods- 
fol Towers, Granville Earl of Norfolk's 
Tower, Fitzwilliam or St John's Tower, 
Avaranche's or Mansel's Tower, Ashford 
Tower, Earl Godwin's Tower, and two 
others, watch-towers. 

' The greater number of these towers 
were named after followers of William the 
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Conqueror. This variety of names and 
towers give some idea of the size and 
importance of the Castle as it once was. 

^King Alfred is said to have built a 
hall on the east side of the keep, and the 
noble tower called the palace, or the keep, 
was rebuilt upon Gundulph's plgtn, when 
he was Bishop of Rochester, and employed 
by William to draw designs for his 
castles. 

^ As Dover Castle has been called the 
lock and key of the realm, the possession 
of it was always considered a matter of 
great importance; and it was increased 
and repaired by different sovereigns until 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth.' 

^ You astonish me, Helga ! ' Bessie said. 

^ My lamb, be surprised no more, then, 
for your own dear papa and mamma used to 
write their recollections in the book which 
I look over ; your father, too, in English. He 
called it his exercises. A huge, unwieldy, 
spit-like weapon was exhibited to us as the 
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sword of William the Conqueror, with two 
large keys of about the same date. 

* One of the apartments contains the 
^^ Judgment of Solomon " in tapestry, with 
the figures so wrought as to appear like 
basso-relievo. Wisdom did not shine from 
the worsted face of King Solomon. 

^We enjoyed the beautiful sea-view 
from the heights, and the bold projecting 
coast where Shakspeare's Cliff was pointed 
out to us. 

^ Soon after descending, we had to pre- 
pare for embarkation. The Castle is seen 
to great advantage from the sea, and soon 
after losing sight of it we could distinctly 
see France. The coast is so similar to that 
of England, that one can readily believe 
England to be but a little island broken off 
the mainland. We expected to be struck 
with the extraordinary difference between 
the two countries, but surprise rather 
seized us at seeing so little contrast. 

^ Many English families, expecting 
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friends or relatives, were waiting with 
others whom curiosity only had brought 
to see the arrivals. So many people as- 
sembled on the pier made us feel we were 
welcomed by the crowd. 

^ Having ascended a ladder to the pier 
we were assailed by commissionaires and 
porters of all sizes. 

' We landed on the spot where Louis 
the Eighteenth first set his foot when he 
returned to France after his exile. 

' On the edge of the quay is a large 
brass plate with a fleur-de-lis at each 
corner and in the middle. A handsome 
pillar is erected near, with the inscription : 

' "Le 24 Avril, 1814, S. M. Louis XVIII. d^- 
barqua vis-d-vis de cette colonne, et fut enfin rendu 
A I'amour des Franfais : pour en perp^tuer le sou- 
venir, la ville de Calais a ^lev^ ce monument." 

' The pillar has a square base, and the 
column is six feet high, with a ball sur- 
mounted with a golden fleur-de-lis. 
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^ What a monument this has proved of 
the vicissitudes of kings ! 

' Our passports were demanded, and we 
were politely ordered to go to the bureau 
to be searched, which ceremony was very 
strictly performed. 

^ Then we proceeded to our hotel. It 
was a large, quadrangular building, and 
the way to our sleeping apartments seemed 
interminable, being at the end of two long 
galleries, one of which was called the 
cot^-d'or. 

^ Our salle k manger was very large, 
with gilded mirrors and ornamental paper, 
quite new to our Danish eyes, with scenes 
of Arcadian shepherds and shepherdesses. 

^ We were greeted by a sweet female 
voice, accompanied by a gentle, pretty 
instrument ; the little songstress grace- 
fully advanced to solicit a sou from the 
strangers. The instrument she called 
Violon a forte piano. It had the sound of 
a dulcimer. 
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^ I had felt much shaken in the morn- 
ing by a sad sight, at which I shudder on 
recalling it. A lady had broken her leg, 
and we met her being carried by some 
soldiers on a door, or some quickly ar- 
ranged affair, to her home or hotel. I saw 
her face of distress, and felt keenly for her. 
The sound of the little girl's music quite 
upset me, and brought the poor, pained, 
sweet lady's face before me. So I took 
most needful refreshment, a little sleep, 
whilst the others walked in the town. 

^ Next day I saw the market-place, an 
open paved square. 

^ The principal street was but narrow ; 
but we were informed it was k PAnglaise, 
as it had a narrow causeway of flat stones, 
the other streets being without any division 
from the carriage way. 

^ The lighthouse looked very nice when 
the lamps were lighted, and the very hand- 
some spire of the town-hall showed well as 
it caught the. light. 
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^ Early next morning we were on the 
ramparts which surround the town, a walk 
between rows of trees, guarded, here and 
there, by sentinels, who forbade one walk- 
ing on the grass. 

' The neighbourhood of Calais is flat 
and uninteresting, but the charm of no- 
velty prevented within us any desire to 
complain. It having been the scene of 
many important facts in English history, 
with which we had made ourselves well 
acquainted, we asked ourselves whether 
the English looked on Calais as lost pro- 
perty. 

' We were told the spot on which 
Queen Philippa entreated for the pardon 
of the brave citizens. 

* We tried to find out six men like 
Eustace de S. Pierre ; then we thought of 
poor Mary's heart, which she said would 
have Calais engraven on it. Fortunately 
it was a f§te day, so we saw the cathedral 
and its service to advantage. The altar 
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was illuminated with more than a hundred 
lamps and candles. A figure of the Virgin 
Mary, of enormous size, was elevated near 
the altar ; with a crown on her head, and 
jewels, lace, and artificial flowers, she 
amicably glanced over the crowd of her 
adorers. In one corner was ther altar of 
Jesus, with hundreds of candles burning, 
and many persons kneeling, and twenty or 
thirty rose whilst we were there to kiss the 
feet of the infant : one woman made her 
baby do the same. 

' The architecture of the cathedral is 
very fine ; the guide said it was built by 
the English. In the font we observed 
there was no water. It had become ab- 
sorbed; but the devout people dipped 
their hands into it and crossed themselves 
just the same as if consecrated fluid were 
there in abundance. 

' We engaged a carriage to take us to 
St Omer, and soon had reason to regret 
that we had not taken one from London ; 
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for a large unwieldy machine was ap- 
pointed to us, very like the Lord Mayor's 
coach we had seen. 

' After rattling through gates and over 
drawbridges, we came to a level, open 
country, apparently very rich. 

' The coachman, with much noncha- 
lance, tied his reins to the coach-seat, put 
a short pipe into his mouth, whipped, and 
whistled, and talked incessantly to his 
horses, which were connected with rope 
traces, which permitted them to wander 
here and there in a sort of eccentric course. 

' The rule of the road is the reverse of 
English customs. 

' Groups of little beggars began to fol- 
low the carriage. They threw themselves 
into attitudes, and cried — 

* " Donnez, s'il vous plait, 
De la charite 
A la pauvrete ! " 

They followed us for a considerable dis- 
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tance^ sometimes rolling round on their 
arms and legs like wheels. 

' We soon remarked a difference in the 
fields from England or Denmark, the 
land being divided by drains, not by 
hedges. 

' The cottages are thatched, and many 
looked like pictures we had seen of Irish 
cabins. The crops were flax, hemp, to- 
bacco, and beans. 

^Innumerable wind-mills for the ex- 
traction of oil from different products, 
next attracted us. 

' The first object of importance was 
Pont Sans-pareil, erected by Napoleon. 
Two rivers here cross, and ten roads meet. 
The bridge is so contrived as to pass over 
both rivers, with four arches and four 
angles. 

^ We passed several chateaux, with 
high sloping roofs and gable ends. 

' The celebrated Field of the Cloth of 
Gold was pointed out to us. It was golden 
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with flowers ; but it now required some 
imagination to bring to the mental vision 
tlie ladies of beauty, and the luxurious 
monarchs, and all the glorious banners, 
to the humble soil now trodden only by 
poor peasants. 

' We were desired to look into a car- 
riage, in which we thought we saw a 
military man ; but it was Madame la 
Comtesse La Rogue, a celebrated huntress, 
who received from Napoleon a pension 
for the benefit she had done to the country 
in destroying wolves. She wears a mas- 
culine costume, and is usually seen on 
horseback.' 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ST OMER. 

TTELGA continued to read from the 
-■--■- note-book of Monsieur Brinkmann, or 
to relate the story of her journey, as the 
ladies had time or inclination to call upon 
her. 

' After passing many inconsiderable 
villages, the spires of St Omer greeted 
our sight ; we had travelled so slowly as 
to find it very tedious. 

^ We met extraordinary vehicles oil the 
road ; carts from twenty to twenty-five 
feet long, and very narrow, with railing on 
each side. Drivers with pig-tails and 
cocked hats, and horses with huge un- 
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wieldy collars, and a vast quantity of 
worsted fringe, — the whole contrived to 
disguise the form of the horse, and make 
it look like another beast. Many large 
stage-coaches, on two large wooden wheels, 
and drawn by three horses, harnessed 
abreast. 

^ The greater part of the road we 
travelled was paved in the middle, and 
as we approached St Omer trees were 
on both sides, so we drove along an 
avenue that had a pleasant appearance, 
and entered the town by La Porte de 
Calais. 

'St Omer is strongly fortified, with 
four principal streets and a square. 

' We visited the Convent of the Ursu- 
lines, and saw some pretty nuns, with 
blafik veils, scarcely concealing their fine 
eyes. 

' Ascending the remaining tower of the 
fine Cathedral of St Bertin, gave us a 
most extensive view of those immense flats. 
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which have been the scene of many battles. 

^ At ten o'clock every night a man 
ascends this tower and blows a trumpet, 
to let the inhabitants know there is no 
appearance of fire, and that all is safe and 
quiet in the town. 

' The beautiftd building was destroyed 
at the Revolution, for the sake of the lead 
on the roof. It is a very fine ruin. 

^ There was formerly a college at St 
Omer, where the English Burke and John 
Kemble were educated. 

' The college has fallen into decay ; it 
forms a dep&t for hay and corn, and was 
used by the English army for a similar 
purpose. The whole appearance of St 
Omer is decayed grandeur. 

^ Next morning we attended mass at 
St Denis, ^nd went to the organ-loft for 
the better seeing of the ceremony. The 
bellows of the organ had handles, upon 
which a boy jumped, and his weight in 
this manner blew them. 

\0L. ir. 7 
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* French churches have no pews, and the 
congregation come in at diflterent periods 
and take chairs, for which they pay a sou. 
Lights bum continually on the altar, 
and the remains of the candles are sold at 
a high price, as specifics against disease. 

^ The organist had a little glass before 
him, which reflected what was passing, 
and enabled him to see when he was to 
introduce the music. It appeared to be 
indifferent to him what music he played, 
sacred or profane ; he said the priests did 
not know the difference. 

' A priest with the curious name of Pot 
de Vin preached a monotonous sort of ser- 
mon, in which the mention of L'Enfer was 
very frequent. 

^ When service was over we visited the 
different altars. One altar-piece was the 
Virgin in heaven, handing a rosary to a 
priest on earth. 

* We hastened then to the Cathedral to 
attend military mass, St Omer being one 
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of the few towns in France where this 
ceremony takes place. The drums beat — 
the drum-major advanced up the aisle 
with a long staff with a gilded head. He 
had a fine commanding figure, and, with 
his tall cap, was altogether seven feet 
high. 

^The officer advanced, the word of 
command was given, and military manoeu- 
vres were executed by all the troops in 
church. 

* The band played some lively airs, and 
the music resounding through the aisles 
and vaults had a fine effect. 

^ An officer stood near us, who was 
busy combing and perfuming his mous- 
taches during the service, but he bowed at 
the elevation of the host. 

^ A finely-carved figure of St Omer in a 
kneeling posture is one of the many in- 
teresting objects in the Cathedral, 

* There is a celebrated clock which 
indicates not only the hour, but the day 
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of the month, the year, and the signs of 
the zodiac. 

^We visited also the church of St 
Sulpice. Here the Virgin was dressed in 
pink silk, bordered with swansdown, and a 
muslin veil with lace, and two ornamented 
reticules or petit sacs on each arm, with an 
infant Saviour holding a gigantic Jleur-de- 

Us. • Here was also a figure of Christ on 
the cross, spotted with blood in a regular 
pattern, as if a piece of flowered silk. 
Candles were burning at the altars, and 
the fragrance of incense was everywhere. 

/St Omer is very picturesque, — the 
pointed roofe in the Spanish style, built 
* when Flanders belonged to Spain, the 
canal, the boats, the rows of trees, the 
ramparts, the costume of the inhabitants, 
so foreign to our Danish eyes. 

' Near St Omer are some small islands, 
floating, which may be pushed about with 
boats. 

/We called to see some young people 
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our travelling friends knew, who were at 
school, and we found all the scholars writ- 
ing their exercises on little low chairs, 
with their desks on their knees. 

' There was nothing romantic about 
this educational convent : it was very plain 
and gloomy, and the outside only resem- 
bled stabling. 

^ Early next day we left St Omer for 
Pont de Breuille, near Argue. 

* We passed the cemetery, which con- 
tained mementos of wood, some in the 
form of triangles, some crosses, some a 
triangle with a cross at each comer. We 
frequently passed crosses on the roadside, 
sometimes with the figure of the Saviour, 
sometimes a picture only nailed against 
a house, with a stream of blood flowing 
from the side, and an angel holding a 
golden cup to receive it. 

* Six miles further on is Terrouane, 
where Henry the Eighth of England put 
the French army to flight ; and their spurs 
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being the most eflScient weapons, it was 
called the Battle of the Spurs. All this 
neighbourhood has been glorious in Eng- 
land's annals. 

' Cressy is not far distant, nor Tournay. 

^ We passed through Aire, a fortified 
town, having crossed several drawbridges 
and entered several gates. 

' When we heard the trampling of 
horses over iron bridges, and beheld the 
portcullises hanging over us, we seemed 
to be living in bygone times, and it was 
hardly possible to believe we were harm- 
less people, travelling in peaceful days. 

* Our next stage was Bethune, which we 
entered by an unusual number of gates 
and drawbridges. 

^ These towns were the seats of war 
between Edward the Third and Philippe de 
Valois, which Froissart has so admirably 
described, that they seem to pass before the 
reader as the scenes in a drama. 

' As we descended from our carriage at 
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Bethune we saw a young French officer 
meet an older one, and they kissed and 
embraced like two young ladies. Nothing 
could more forcibly convince us we were 
neither in Denmark nor in England. 

' We proposed to dine at Bethune, 
and desired the landlord to give us accord- 
ing to his taste, as I wanted to try a very 
foreign dinner. We had ducks with sorel 
sauce, shelled French beans served with 
sauce and garlic. We asked for veget- 
ables, and the waiter carried away our 
meat. 

'Approaching Arras, we were pleased 
with the groups of young and old, who 
were coming out of the town to a sort of 
fair or f§te du village, called a Ducasse. 
We gained admission to Arras by three 
gates, under high ramparts. 

'Our passports were demanded as 
usual. Monsieur L — remembered the 
celebrated and vain-glorious inscription 
which the Flemish once put over their 
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gates, "Quand les FraiKjais prendrent 
Arras, les souris mangeront les chats,'^ but 
when it was taken the French effaced the 
p from prendrent. 

* The town has some pleasant walks 
on the banks of the Scarp and the ram- 
parts. This town gave birth to Robes- 
pierre. 

^ The hotels are generally built in a 
quadrangle, as the old houses we were 
taken to see in London, the Saint George, 
and other ancient inns. 

^ The road from Arras to Amiens is 
particularly uninteresting. Innumerable 
windmills, chiefly used for extracting oil 
from seeds. The long straight roads, visible 
for miles in a direct line, are wearisome to 
the traveller. He is deprived of hope, which 
might lead him to expect some novelty at 
an occasional turn of the road.' 
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CHAPTER VII. 



AMIEJSrS. 

^ rpHE Cathedral of Amiens is one of the 
■^ fine ones of France. 

^ Nothing in Gothic architecture can be 
more magnificent. The exterior is most 
beautifully decorated, the figures of saints^ 
and martyrs are in niches all round the 
church. 

^ The interior is indescribably beautiful. 
The pulpit is considered a chef d'ceuvre. 
The three colossal statues which support 
it are the theological virtues. 

^ Over the pulpit is an angel of pure 
white marble, holding, expanded, the Book 
of the Holy Scriptures, on which is written 
the words, '' Hoc fac et vives." 
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^Instead of the dressed and tawdry 
figures we had seen in other churches, this 
has statues of faultless workmanship. The 
altar is surrounded by the angelic host 
carved in marble. 

^ There is a strange mixture of oak 
carving and white marble ; but we were 
not disposed to criticise, for there is so 
much to be admired. 

' The Cathedral of Amiens has been 
compared to York Minster. 

^ The Abbey of Westminster is certainly 
inferior to this splendid specimen of church 
architecture. 

^ Amiens was taken by the Spaniards 
in 1597, and retaken by Henry IV. The 
following couplet was made on the oc- 
casion : 

" On chante en mille fa9ons 
Une si belle entreprise, 
Mais de toutes ces chansons, 
Le bon est la reprise." 

^At Amiens the short peace of 1802 
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was signed ; and it is to be noted as the 
birthplace of Voiture, and of Peter the 
Hermit, who travelled to diflferent courts, 
inciting princes and people to engage 
in the Holy Wars. We first heiard the 
music of the post-boys' whips on leaving 
Amiens. 

^ Whether we had become tired, or the 
country really was very tame, the 
journey from Amiens to Paris afforded 
very little variety. Windmills, large trees, 
rows of trees, were repeated over and over 
again. 

^We entered Paris at last by the 
Faubourg St Denis, and alighted at the 
Hotel de Montmorenci, Rue St Marc. 

^ The apartment we usually occupied 
liad twelve marble pilasters with statues 
between each. At the end of the room 
two of the muses occupied niches, and 
large pier-glasses and elegant consoles 
with beautiful Sfevres china were the orna- . 
ments. A beautiful ormolu clock was on 
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the mantelpiece, and the ceiling had 
painted Cupids, and clouds, and wreaths of 
roses. The drapery of the beds was satin 
damask.' 

' Helga ! ^ Bessie interrupted, ^ I am 
hearing for the first time any particulars 
about my parents ! has something oc- 
curred ? are you permitted to reveal some- 
thing to me ? ' 

' My lamb, let me continue my story. 
It is well for these ladies to know — for 
they are good to you — that your birth is 
equal to their own. Your father was at- 
tached to the Danish Embassy in Paris. 
Noble and good, he married a Danish lady 
yet more noble.' 

'And I,' said Bessie to Lady Grace, 
' have seen neither.' 

' That seems very strange. I observed 
you are not like other governesses we have 
had, — they were always gossiping and 
asking questions, or wearying us about 
their own relations. So you have not 
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seen your mother, I suppose, since you 
were very small ? ' 

^ Too small to recollect her,' said Bessie. 

Helga continued — 

^ My lamb, there will come a time for 
meeting. They who wait God's pleasure 
will get a good day.' 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



PARIS LONG AGO. 



I 



WAS telling you,' said Helga, ' of our 
rooms in Paris in the Hotel Mont- 
moreQci.' 

' The drapery of our beds was a satin 
damask surmounted with crowns, and had 
the appearance of thrones, — the curtains 
were held up by gilded arrows, Cupids, or 
wreaths. The chairs were gilt, and covered 
with satin of the same colour as the bed. 
The floors of polished oak, with no carpet 
except a little mat-sized piece here and 
there. All the windows opened in the 
middle like folding-doors, and the bolts 
and bars were large and clumsy, quite 
unlike those we had used in England. 
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^We were impatient to go out into 
Paris to gaze at the renowned city. The 
narrowness of the streets struck us at first, 
and the loftiness of the houses, — and if I 
dared to confess it, I was disappointed. 

^When we emerged into the Palais 
Royal, however, with the flowers blooming, 
the sun shining, the gaudy shops, the 
orange-trees emitting delicious odour, the 
enlivening music, and the evident enjoy- 
ment of the crowd who rambled about, 
perfect evidence was acknowledged that 
Paris was a gay capital. 

^ We were startled by the sound of 
cannon, and found one was placed in the 
centre of the gardens. The rays of the sun, 
being drawn to a focus by a burning glass, 
ignites the charge at twelve o'clock daily, 
and with an effect characteristic of the 
French, a fountain immediately burst 
forth, to spread coolness around. 

^ The Palais Royal, the Orleans family, 
and so forth, having interested us, we pro- 
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ceeded to deliver letters of introduction 
and to make inquiries. 

^We found our friends, not as people 
in London lived, or at Copenhagen, in 
houses of their own, but in portions of 
hotels, magnificently furnished, or in suites 
of apartments, where one porter^ or rather 
concierge, attends on the ground-floor and 
answers questions. 

^ Not unfrequently our friends lived au 
tromeme^ but in most elegant rooms. We 
discovered everywhere something to ad- 
mire, — the arrangements in the streets of 
Paris at once struck us, who had contended 
with diflSculties in seeking addresses in 
London. In Paris the even numbers are 
all on one side of the street, the uneven on 
the other ; the numbers all begin from east 
to west, or from north to south, and streets 
running parallel with the river have the 
names painted with red paint ; those which 
run perpendicularly have black paint, and 
each name has the quartier^ or district. 
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^ The 'melons served with our dinner 
delighted M. Brinkmann. , I think the 
cray-fish pleased me more than anything. 
The fruits were welcome to Madame, 
and the beautiful cups of Sfevres seemed 
more fit to adorn a chiflFonniere than to risk 
common usage. 

' We were taken to see a celebrated 
limonadifere, who was quite the fashion at 
that moment. We found her seated on a 
throne, the chair of which had belonged to 
Jerome Bonaparte. The top of her table 
was of marble, the sides of looking-glass, 
as were the walls of the whole room. 
There were pillars round, which thus were 
magnified till the continued reflection 
used a thousand to appear. The caf^ 
was thus called, " The thousand columns." 

'We visited the celebrated gallery of 
the Louvre. Louvre is a very old Saxon 
word for castle. It was made a palace 
by Fran9ois Premier. The picture-gallery 
forms one side of the quadrangle, the 

VOL. II. 8 
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interior of which is called the Place du 
Carousel. At the entrance Napoleon 
erected a triumphal arch, on which were 
placed the celebrated horses he brought 
from Venice. 

^ The immense pictures, Napoleon cross- 
ing the Alps, Henry the Fourth's entry 
into Paris, Vemet's sea-ports of France, it 
would be vain to attempt to catalogue. 

' Claude, Poussin, and other painters 
are noted here, and ancient pictures with 
so much gilding as to remind one of a 
Chinese fan. 

^ Artists of both sexes are permitted to 
work, copying pictures in the long gallery ; 
and they paint, quite unmoved by the 
influx of strangers. 

^The column in the place Vend&me, 
surmounted by Napoleon, is 130 feet high. 
The Tuileries, with lovely gardens full of 
orange-trees, statues, and flowers, have 
beautiful walks in front of the palace. 
The railings are formed of spears, witli 
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the heads gilded, and the total absence of 
smoke caused a great contrast then be- 
tween Paris'and London. 

^ We saw the military college, at which 
Napoleon was educated at the expense of 
the king, whom he afterwards supplanted. 
We passed this, and the village of St 
Cloud, on our way to Versailles. We did 
not fail to get an order to visit the manu- 
factory of china at Sfjvres. 

^ There is a palais in the park of Ver- 
sailles, the "Grand Trianon," which Louis 
XIV. built for Madame de Maintenon. The 
avenue of lofty trees is magnificent, — they 
look as if they must have been growing 
ever since the country was civilized. 
Pictures, mosaics, and tables of porphyry 
and gold, given by the Emperor of Russia 
to Louis XVIIL, and splendid beds of 
blue or green satin, silver and gold, seemed 
to crowd on the recollection. 

^Nothing astonished me so much as 
the tapestry. We had seen some in the 
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^ 



House of Lords in London, and at Windsor 
Castle, which was something like the 
working on canvas of urn rugs and foot- 
stools ; but this French tapestry might be 
mistaken for fine painting. 

^ We saw also the *^ Petit Trianon," 
which Louis XV. built for Madame do 
Pompadour, equally splendid, but not so 
large. 

* Versailles, with its marble palace and 
gilded palisades, lofty pillars and corridors, 
gardens and galleries, made me too full of 
astonishment to feel much, beyond fatigue. 
The far-famed fountains, the whole aflfair, 
to my quiet Danish notions, seemed so 
unreal, that if Scheherazade had come to 
go on with one of her stories, and sat 
down in the shade before us, I should have 
calmly listened, and have believed it all 
belonged to the thousand and second 
night, and that she reigned there, in 
happy security, to delight her lord and 
everybody else. 
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^ There was a f(§te at St Cloud, and the 
prettiest costumes. Norman women with 
high caps I preferred, and long gold ear- 
rings, red aprons, and various-coloured 
gowns. Old and 'young joined in the 
quadrilles, and etiquette and grace every- 
where prevailed. 

' Stalls and booths with toys and eat- 
ables were not wanting, and eau de gro- 
seille and lemonade were abundant. 

' On returning we thought of Victoire, 
in the pretty story of Miss Edgeworth's, 
which we had read translated into French, 
at school, ^' Madame de Fleury." Victoire 
lingered on the bridge at night, to watch 
the long line of lamps reflected on the 
Seine, and dropped her pot of flowers 
into the river. 

* Tlie Danish friends we had in Paris 
quite consoled Madame, and your brother, 
my lamb, came to bless her, before the 
winter set in. How lovely she was with 
her pretty baby, watching for Monsieur. 
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She would sometimes make sketches in 
crayon. One day she wm very much 
amused with some paviors, who seated 
themselves amongst their stones to take 
their dinner, and she made a drawing of 
them. Another of some boys playing 
cards on a door-step, at the comer of the 
street. One drawing pleased Monsieur 
above all others, — a coflFee-roaster ; for it 
was usual to roast coffee in the streets by 
means of a square iron stand on four legs, 
which contained charcoal. A cvlinder 
containing coffee turned on this. 

'Pleasant thin cakes we often ate, 
which were baked in an iron mould with 
a long handle. 

' A group of women cracking walnuts 
with a wooden mallet made another pic- 
ture for your mamma. They do it with 
such dexterity, that they never injure the 
kernel. Women shaving men out-of-doors, 
too, made another unusual tableau. 

' The bouquet shops were wonderful to 
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our Northern senses, so rich and so taste- 
fully arranged. They say the roses in 
France have more odour than in Denmark. 
Other flowers have, but I think roses at 
home are quite as charming. 

^ The humblest women in Paris wore a 
handkerchief only tied over their hair. 
The next class of women had neat, plain 
caps, still higher caps with frills, and deep 
frills behind ; then came very ornamentaj 
caps — a bonnet was only the highest of 
dignities. 

^ The confectioners' shops were very 
pleasing. Over one was the sign of our 
St Nicholas showering sweetmeats into the 
mouths of a group of little boys. 

' We arranged to dine at a restaurant 
nearer to the offices of Monsieur, and found 
it a most comfortable plan. We used to 
walk there at five o'clock, and seat our- 
selves at a little table to wait for him. 
It seemed strange to us at first; but 
when we saw whole families come there 
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to dine, we became accustomed to it. 

* Your mamma hired a piano. It was 
a good one, but very curious, for it had 
five pedals ; one produced the sound of a 
tambourine, another struck little bells, one 
a triangle, &c. 

^ Scarcely a street in Paris had a paved 
footway. It was difficult to keep safe from 
carriages or horses. You will find things 
very different now, Lady Susan. The 
public lamps were suspended by slight 
ropes across the streets, the lamps hanging 
down in the middle. 

^ On the Boulevards, which enclose 
Paris with a circumference of seven miles, 
chairs were placed outside the shops, 
which one could use for a sou each ; and 
we found it pleasant to rest there, with 
our baby boy, for the trees were beautiful, 
and the two rows had not at that time 
suffered from the Revolution which a short 
time after thinned them. 

^ Then came a reign of Liberie, Egalit^, 
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Fraternite, which did not improve Paris. 
We had to leave for a time, but afterwards 
went back, as Monsieur must be there. 

^ The Wallmanns, our Danish friends^ 
took a villa at Montmartre, which is some- 
thing like your Hampstead ; it is a steep, 
chalky hill, and commands a fine view of 
the capital. The gilded dome of the Hotel 
des Invalides glittered in the sunshine, 
and turrets, towers, domes, and spires 
seemed innumerable when we were at 
Montmartre.' 

^ I wonder,' said Lady Susan, ' whether 
they will let me see all the places in Paris 
of which I have read, — Notre Dame, dear 
to me on account of Quasimodo — ' 

^ Did they let you read that ? ' said 
Helga. 

' "Notre Dame de Paris"? Yes, in- 
deed. I have read " Les Mis^rables," 
" Le Maudit," and all French novels I 
could get, besides Victor Hugo's.' 

' My dear Susan ! ' said Grace. 
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* You know it is true, Grace. . The 
French governesses used to prohibit des 
livres de ce genre ; but as they read them, 
I used to watch where they hid them, and 
read them too. I am not sure that I should 
enjoy now all I used to read ; besides, I 
have come to know that many of the 
authors whose works were in our school- 
room, and whose inventions used to keep 
poor Alice and me quiet when you, Grace, 
were having your masters.— I have come 
to know that I ought to blush for having 
touched their writings. As for Alice, I am 
certain she did not understand what she 
read. I understood a good deal ; but the 
enormity has only come to me since I 
learned better things of you.' She ad- 
dressed Bessie, who seemed puzzled with 
her candour, and scarcely liked to chide, 
so kept silence. 

* You say nothing, because you do not 
like to blame any one ; but I believe girls 
read what their mothers would refuse, for 
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we are so shut up that we crave for some 
excitement, just as our governesses do.' 

*Yes,' said Lady Grace, Hhat is it. 
They, poor things, bring a new set of books 
with them, knowing the long weary hours 
they will have to make away with ; and 
then we, the pupils, crave for what is a 
relief to them. Our Marie D'Aumale had 
a large box of new novels ; and not only 

If 

Susan and Alice, but I also, used to watch 
my opportunity, and read authors whom I 
hardly dare mention.' 

^Are these novels, then, so terrible?' 
said Bessie. 

^ Terrible, indeed,' Grace replied. 
^ You have not read any ? ' 

^ No,' Bessie replied. ^ I was kept at 
study for so many hours, and to practice 
my music for so many more ; and then I 
had to dance and take daily walks.' 

^ Yes,' Grace said, ' daily walks. We 
had a short one now and then, and it gave 
very little relaxation, for Mademoiselle 
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used to get a lesson over during it, — either 
verbs or history.' 

^ The English governess,' said Susan, 
^ was far worse. She made us say all our 
English during the walk, so that she might 
be free to write letters when we got home.' 

' And where were you ? ' 

' Learning our lessons, she thought, but 
in reality reading D' Aumale's books. Yes, 
it is all very sad. You look shocked ; but 
it is the same in other houses.' 

' Not all.' 

' No ; because I have heard of girls 
who went to see friends, wlio visited the 
poor, and who made clothes for them, and 
were allowed to have great interest in life.' 

' Well,' said Grace, ^ get strong, Susan, 
and you and I will have plenty of interest.' 

' And, Grace, may I go down to see the 
Catacombs when we go to Paris ? Did 
you go to them, Helga ? ' 

' Yes ; but we must save them for to- 
morrow.' 
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CHAPTER IX. 



THE CATACOMBS. 



' T WONDER you are not tired with 
these old stories of Paris, ladies.' 
^ Oh no, Mademoiselle Dilke ; it is 
because they are old/ said Lady Grace, 
^ that we like them. We have read of 
changes and improvements, but these first 
impressions of yours, and Danish thoughts, 
too, give the charm which is so delightful. 
Tell us all you can, — you cannot weary 



us.' 



^ Then I may mention the gardens of 
Beaujon ; and one might as well talk of 
your London Vauxhall, for few will admit 
that they saw them. We saw the famous 
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"Promenades A^riennes," and the wonder- 
ful Russian mountains which were supposed 
to be of ice, imitated by erections of wood. 
Two persons were dragged up them in 
little cars, which rolled in a groove. They 
were then precipitated down an inclined 
plane with incredible velocity, and the 
impetus of descent propelled them up a 
considerable acclivity. It was described 
as a most agreeable sensation, but it must 
have been dangerous. Many accidents 
occurred later, when people had grown 
less careful, so perhaps also the machinery 
had become worn. The police had to put 
a stop to the amusement. 

^ In the Tivoli Grardens at that time was 
a wonderful grimacier, whose variety of 
comic faces caused sufficient entertainment 
for a large crowd. 

^Dancing and beautiful fireworks fol- 
lowed.' 

^ I thought all those things were in the 
Champs Elys^es.' 
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* They are now, Lady Susan ; but a few 
years have made a difference. 

' We were taken to see a portrait of the 
Duchess of Berri. She was seated on a 
purple- velvet sofa, with her infant daughter 
by her side, a bust of the Duke on a 
pedestal near.' 

^ What a pity,' said Bessie, ^ she ever 
ceased to be the widow of the murdered 
Duke.' 

^Yes; she lost much interest by her 
second marriage, — people always do. 

' We met that day a funeral of a young 
girl. The coffin was placed on a sort of 
car and covered with fair white linen. 
Six young girls walked on either side 
dressed all in white, with long white veils 
which reached to the ground. Each girl 
also held a long white ribbon attached to 
the coffin. Some seemed to have been 
weeping bitterly. It may have been a dear 
sister or a sweet school friend. 

^On the following Sunday Monsieur 
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Wallmann brought us tickets that we might 
attend mass at the royal chapel of the 
Tuileries. The court-yard was full of car- 
riages; the ladies were very much dressed. 

^Lancers, and guards, and various 
officers in full uniform, with people holding 
flags, made a very fine sight. 

^ We entered the hall lined with officers, 
and ascended a flight of steps which led 
to the chapel royal. We presented our 
tickets, and asked where the king would 
sit. We had a good view of the Royal 
family, as a flourish of drums soon an- 
nounced their entrance. The king, good- 
tempered and portly, was looking in health 
and spirits, and had his usual amiable 
smile, and seemed quite pleased to be with 
his family. 

^ The ladies knelt and crossed them- 
selves. White satin, scarlet feathers, and 
many ornaments seemed to be the order of 
the day. Though it was morning, very 
short sleeves were worn, but long gloves, 
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which came well up the arm. The head- 
dresses were velvet caps, with white 
feathers tipped with scarlet, and I suppose 
in order to match the better, the rouge 
on their cheeks, which was most palpable, 
had a scarlet tinge, — it looked like brick 
dust. The ladies were fiimished with books 
of the mass by attendant priests, and Louis 
Philippe seemed very devout. 

*0n the altar were six tall lighted 
candles, and the incense rose firagrantly to 
the gallery where we were ; but there was 
so little decoration, that it might have been 
a Protestant chapel. At the sound of a 
little bell the whole assemblage bowed or 
knelt. It was the elevation of the host. 
It was imposing, as all ritual is, and iu 
that place and that company I felt great 
respect for it. 

' We left the palace by the gardens, 
always a gay and agreeable promenade. 

* The following Sunday we visited Pere 
la Chaise. I was very anxious to see tlie 
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celebrated burial-ground which was named 
after a confessor of Louis XIII. Here are 
not only the tombs of celebrated persons to 
attract pilgrims to the shrine of talent or vir- 
tue, but many tasteful monuments, some 
raised in a spirit of ostentation or vanity, 
but many by pure affection. Each tomb 
has a little enclosure in which are planted 
flowers intended to represent unfaded 
beauty, — the amaranth, xeranthemum, 
myrtle, cypress, bay or laurel, and wreaths 
of immortelles are in heaps, having fallen 
from the bust, perhaps, of the departed ;. 
and many are half-buried in faded and 
decaying wreaths. Every variety of form 
is seen in these tombs ; the pyramid, pillar, 
the temple, arch, statues, sarcophagi, or 
sometimes only willows planted to repre- 
sent grief. The entrance to the cemetery 
of P^re la Qbiiu^ h between two lofty pyra- 
^odds. Th^^ ^ a chapel in the centre of 
the ground, where divine service is cele- 
brated at the burials. Here lies peaceftil 
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dust of French, English, Russians, or 
Spaniards ; Protestants, Catholics, and 
Jews. Some of the monuments are touch- 
ingly simple, — A ma mfere. Amicus Amico. 
Another I recollect, — Ci git II, agee de dix 
sept ans ; elle mourut le jour fix^ pour son 
mariage.^ We visited the tombs of Molifere, 
of La Fontaine, and of Abelard and Heloise. 
Abelard was originally interred in the 
Benedictine convent of Chalons sur SaSne. 
At the request of Heloise he was removed 
to the convent of the Paraclete, near Nogent 
sur Seine. Heloise was afterwards buried 
by his side ; subsequently their tomb was 
removed to Les Petits Augustins, in Paris, 
and ultimately to Pfere la Chaise. 

^ The monument is a small Gothic tem- 
ple, under which repose two marble figures 
side by side. The tomb is surrounded by 
Abfele poplars, whose trembling leaves are 
the semblance of grief, named after the 
weeping sisters of Phaeton. 

^ At the Vaudeville we laughed heartily 
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at the little farces. The amusement of 
the first piece consisted in the gentleman 
being informed that a nobleman was coming 
to see him, disguised as a servant, that he 
might become better acquainted with the 
gentleman's daughter with whom he was in 
love. A real servant comes about the place, 
the gentleman hires him, thinks he is the 
nobleman, and that all his gascon speech 
and various gaucheries are affected, and to 
act his part. Ludicrous mistakes of course 
follow, for the father is stupid and hard to 
be undeceived. '^Les m^prises do Lambi- 
net " diverted us very much, as did another 
qalled ^' Le dimanche k Passy." A retired 
merchant was fond of asking his friends to 
come out to Passy for Sunday, but they 
came in such crowds it was difficult to 
entertain them. The next Sunday he re- 
solved to go out, and left only one servant 
and a few pears. The visitors came. It 
was ludicrous and grotesque to witness 
their disappointment, and the witticisms 
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of the sei*vant were very humorous. One 
of the guests awaited the host's return, 
who, finding him, apologized. 

^ ^^ I did not expect you," he said. 

^ Said the visitor, " I will write next 
time and say I am coming." 

^ " Pray," said the host, " permit me to 
have the pleasure of inviting you." 

^ Ice or groseille water can be had in 
the theatre by merely ringing for it.' 

* I am enjoying all you tell,' said Susan, 
* but yet wait for the Catacombs.' 

^ You told me, ladies, to omit nothing, 
so I fear I may have wearied you ; but I 
will tell you of them now. 

^ We drove to the Barri^re de I'Enfer, 
and, each armed with a bougie, we pro- 
ceeded to the entrance. 

^Nothing announces the asylum of 
death. We seemed to enter only a small 
square building, when immediately a flight 
of stone steps is disclosed. 

^ One by one we began the descent, for 
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the spiral staircase extends to the depth of 
ninety feet, and at the end leads into a 
gallery that looks like a robber^s cave. 

^ We had nerved ourselves for the occa- 
sion, and expected some very awfiil appear- 
ance, but there was no shudder of horror. 
The skulls and bones are so uniformly 
arranged, that they might be only wine 
bottles in a cellar. 

^ To serve as a guide in this labyrinth 
a black line is painted on the roof; but we 
had always cheerful living guides with us. 
The walls appeared to be horizontal rows of 
bones and skulls. At intervals tablets, 
monuments, and crosses are erected, and on 
these are inscriptions in Latin, French, 
or English, extracts from Voltaire, Cor- 
neille. Young, Hervey, Milton, or Rous- 
seau, &c., &c. 

' It is estimated that the Catacombs 
contain eight times the number of those 
who live and move in Paris, and walk the 
earth in the city above them 1 
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' Wonder is the predominant feeling. 

' I never felt so glad as when we 
emerged up the steps in another portion 
from where we went down, into light and 
air, from those terrible vaults of mortality. 
And never could I have conceived any- 
thing like tlie blank Egyptian darkness 
which is felt down below, if one absents 
oneself for a moment from the bougies 
which are carried by the visitors. 

' The Catacombs seem to familiarize 
one with death, but without raising or 
suggesting any glorious hope of the future. 

^ Sad scenes have been enacted there, 
fierce little battles over hidden treasures. 
Murder and bloodshed have found homes 
there ; and much as I felt all the dreariness, 
I yet went twice down that steep stone 
staircase. I do not think I could go again.' 

' Did you visit the Gobelins, Helga ? ' 

^ Yes, Lady Grrace ; you must go 
there, for the pictures are worth seeing, 
in progress. Giles Gobelin originally 
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established the manufacture. I had fancied 
it was a convent, and that nuns wrought 
the tapestry, but men are the weavers. 
The frames are placed erect before them. 
They work at the back, and throw the 
pattern to the front. The copy is at their 
back. It is all wonderful. The result, 
however, is beautiful, and fine pictures and 
portraits are delicately copied, every tint 
as soft and even as the finest oil or water- 
colour. The manufacture puzzled us, for it 
seemed to be a realization of the impossi- 
ble. 

^ We did not omit to visit St Germains 
I'Auxerois, the oldest church in Paris. Its 
curious Gothic style presents a very singu- 
lar contrast to the Grecian style of the 
great Palais du Louvre just opposite. It 
is repaired completely, and is a very 
fashionable church now. 

^ The Pont Neuf is the oldest bridge in 
Paris, but its name is from the nine streets 
which meet towards it. 
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^ We attended Notre Dame. I can but 
think it perfection. I am so very fond of 
Notre Dame, and so many poor people 
seem to go there. Most beautiful flowers 
were always to be bought around it for a 
very low price. 

^ I suppose you are tired of our Danish 
impressions ? ' 

^ Oh no ; they are so nice, do go on,^ 
said Grace. 

^ To you, who must have heard over 
and over again of Paris, I feared it must 
be wearisome. To us from Copenhagen 
everything was new. M. Brinkmann hurt 
his foot one day, and had to lie upon a 
sofa. He was much astonished when a 
man came into the room and began, as he 
thought, to dance wildly; but he soon found 
out the man had brushes on his feet, and 
had come to polish the floor. 

^The church of St Sulpice, with its 
fine altar and excellent organ, we admired 
very much, and we went there many times. 
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^ The Pantheon, or Ste G^n^vieve, with 
its fine echo and all its tombs, took much 
attention also. 

^ The Cabinet du Roi, the Mos^ de 
PHistoire Naturelle, were firequent places of 
resort. The Jardin des Plantes has been 
imitated, if not surpassed, in England. 
Danish eyes, then unaccustomed to Paris 
sights, took the dust of Paris for a fog, and 
mistook the shops considerably in spite 
of the pictures on the window-shutters, 
which, though intended to do so, did 
not always represent the matters sold in- 
side.' 

^ Tell me,' said Bessie, who listened to 
Helga, but seldom spoke, ' was I born in 
Paris?' 

*' No, my lamb ; a brother came there 
and died there, but you did not arrive 
till they were back in Denmark a long 
time after.' 

^ And where are they now ? ' 

^ At the Island of St Thomas, in the 
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West Indies, or — but my lamb has been 
so contented with Helga, she can wait a 
little longer ? ' 

' Yes, Helga ; if it must be, I can wait. 
You will take me to them some time, per- 
haps.^ 

* Perhaps.' 

^ I wish,' Lady Susan said, * you had no 
one to love you but ourselves, — I feel so 
jealous of your unknown relatives. You 
have come to us like a good fortune, and 
we have prospered ever since, and you 
belong to that cold North ? ' 

* Yes,' said Bessie. ' You know as much 
as I do. Lady Susan, of my people, — my 
relatives, I mean. I have friends in Paris 
who taught me, and cared for my educa- 
tion, and Helga ; but I can wait.' 

Lady Susan took up the thick book 
from which Helga sometimes had read a 
date or a quotation. She read aloud, — 

* J'etais harass^e de fatigue, et de plus souf- 
frante d'lm coup de soleil sur le visage : ce traitre 
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de soleil du Nord, qui ne chauffe pas, hdXe horri- 
blement, et rend souvent malade. 

* Du reste, en' doit s'attendre & tout lorsqu*on 
voyage comme nous le faisions. . 

* La n^cessit^ d'etre au cap Nord & jour fix^ 
pr^cipitait notre course de plus en plus, et trans- 
formait en corvee et en torture une des plus ctar- 
mantes distractions possibles, — un voyage d'^t^, 
dans des pays peu connus.' 

^ Is it in French, Susan ? ' 

^ Yes ; are you angry, Mademoiselle 
Dilke ? ' 

^ If my father were Danish, why did he 
find fault with the sun of the North, and 
write of his journey in French and English?' 

' I do not see anything wonderful in 
either,' said the hostess. ^Now we must 
have our drive, and a number of my new 
neighbours are to dine here to-day, so, 
Susan, you will take a little sleep after you 
come in, for I must have you look your 
best this evening.' 

Then she took a kindly leave of Helga, 
begging her to consider that she would be 
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welcome at any time, when she wished to 
see Bessie. 

Helga intended to leave by the early 
train in the morning, but she had the 
satisfaction of seeing ' her lamb ^ en grande 
toilette^ for the guests were numerous, and 
Lord and Lady Trulybridge had no idea 
of keeping so lovely a creature as Bessie in 
the background. 

^ I wish,' Susan said, ' that your friend 
Mr Beaumont were coming to-night.' 

' Why so, Susan ? you scarcely saw 
him.' 

' I sa whim four times. He is noble- 
looking and good ; he has such nice eyes, 
and such little hands. I think if Alice 
had lived she would have fallen in love 
with him.' 

' With Robert Beaumont ? ' 

' Yes ; he is so very nice, and he used 
to talk to her so kindlv, seein^: she was ill. 
You must be very fond of him ? I should 
be.' 
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^ I like him ; but why do you speak of 

him ? ' 

' Do you not see that he has given his 
whole heart to you ? ' 

' Poor Robert ! ' 

^ Oh, Mademoiselle, forgive me ! You 
think I do not see because I have lived so 
quietly. That man will live or die for 
you.^ 

^ Poor Robert ! ^ Bessie repeated. 

^ Where is he now ? ' 

^ I do not know, Susan.' 

^ Is ho very rich ? ' 

^ X think so. He is the elder brother, 
and will have the property some time.' 

^ I wish he loved me as he loves you.' 

Bessie's cheeks blossomed into roses, 
not so much on her own account as on this 
girl's, for Susan had shown her that at the 
first kind word a man had spoken to her 
she had felt more than friendship, but 
Bessie wisely said no more than this. 

^ I think you had better never think of 
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Robert Beaumont or any one, unless the 
Duchess recommends it.' - 

' That is very good teaching, and I am 
a very good pupil ! ' and Susan smiled as 
they both passed into the saloon. 
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CHAPTER X. 



OXFORD. 



n 0BP:RT Beaumont followed the bent 
-'-'^ of his inclination, — went to Canada, 
enjoyed a winter on the St Laurence, and 
the friends of Messrs McLaughlan and 
Hcrriot vied with each other in rendering 
his visit the most agreeable that one could 
describe. 

Time passed, and as no letter had 
reached him from Bessie, he could only 
conclude that she remained with the 
Duchess of G — , and that slie did not want 
Ills assistance. 

At last, after eighteen months of ab- 
Honco, Robert found himself again in the 
tianctuary of college chambers. 
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His resolution was fixed ; he would 
take the advice given by McLaughlan at 
Dover ; he would read and prepare him- 
self for the world, and carry out his in- 
tentions formed in early life, and his 
father's wishes. 

He took a double first. He pulled 

stroke in the University boat, and was 

making himself a name, for he was very 

learned, and a giant in strength, something 

extraordinary in weight for his low stature, 

though he had not the to be expected 

heaviness of appearance ; he was, withal, 

tender as a woman, with small delicate 

hands, and so genial a manner that he was 
welcome in the mansions of the rich or the 

cottages of the poor. 

Robert had twice heard from his father, 
that he was contented at Reikivig, that his 
relatives the Magnusens were well, and 
there was no word of his returning to Eng- 
land. 

Rudolf remained in India, whence re- 
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ports reached him honourable to his 
brother, and heroic deeds of many were 
recorded. 

He had begun to take hold on life, and 
to care for it, when one unlucky day he 
found the note which Ella Storton had 
written to him, in order to deceive him, 
and to show that Bessie had left the 
country. It caused a revulsion of feeling. 
He looked round. The charm was broken. 
The imstinted liberty of his college rooms 
became distasteftil to him. He must go. 

He prepared sternly for final departure. 
He determined to wean himself at once 
from the associations of Oxford, though he 
could not suppress the feeling that he was 
safer there ; and that to plunge again into 
the wide world, where one is alone, was 
like falling into a dismal grave yawning 
for him. 

With a lingering fi^ewell he looked at 
his books as he packed them. 

* Shall I ever/ he asked, ^ care for them 
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again ? has my unhappy doubt come back 
to taunt me^ after the pleasant months 
in which I forgot my fears ? I had thought 
to compass my difficulties, but I am again 
held back, and by what ? a most absurdly 
romantic fear, a mere uncertainty, a 
chimera 1 

' I have been happy lately : and my 
joy is gone, like a dream in the cold light 
of morning ! ' 

The troubled, anxious, haunting spirit 
of unrest again was on him, the visible 
expression of misery. 

He left Oxford for ever. 

^ Ella's letter,' he told himself, ^ has re- 
vived all my troubles. Why did she try 
to deceive me, for I have seen Bessie 
since ? That is but a trifle — a young 
woman's jealousy, because I have no ad- 
miration for herself, and she fears another, 
who is ten times her superior. I must see 
Bessie again : she only can soothe me in 
the present state ! Bessie, to whom I am 
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a friend! Great Heavens! she seems to 
be my only chance for life ' 

In this condition Robert hastened to 
London, and applied at the residence of 
the Duchess of G — , but the servants either 
could not or would not give him any 
tidings of the friend he sought. 

The banking-house, at which he ex- 
pected surely to find every information , 
was dumb. He had not noticed the great 
failure in the papers : he learned only now 
that his money was most probably gone, 
as well as that of his father, and that to 
seek for Bessie in London streets was all 
he had to look for. Helga had disappeared. 

Bewildered, he walked from morning 
to night, endeavouring to overrun thought. 
A dull pain, with a grasp of iron, seemed 
to press upon his heart. 

There was only one chance ; he must 
find Bessie : but how ? And another 
trouble stared him now in the face. Where 
was he to get money? 
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' In this state five days passed away, — 
days that he could remember long years 
afterwards, »,nd shudder over, as one 
shakes off a hideous dream. 

There are deep mysteries in human 
nature. Robert's heart softened on the 
sixth day. He felt sympathy for the 
thousands who suffered like himself from 
the bank catastrophe. 

^ I must go there once again,' he said ; 
and he went. A clerk was tortured with 
inquiries by a nmltitude who desired such 
information as could be obtained. 

^ Any letters for Robert Beaumont ? ' 

^ Yes, one,' was the reply to his ques- 
tion. Robert took it and left the throng. 
He read — 

^Dear Mr Beaumont, 

^ It may inconvenience you very 
much, this sad failure, so I beg to enclose 
a bank of England note. 

^ Yours truly, 

' Bessie.' 
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^ God bless her ! ' he ejaculated ; ^ but 
whence does she write ? There is neither 
date nor postmark ; she avoids the possi- 
bility of my sending it back. She has 
had it sent or left at the bank office, pos- 
sibly knowing that I am in London. How 
can I find her ? How very good of Bessie ! 
She must know or suspect that my money 
was there. I would oflfer myself to the 
Storton Leas people, but — I cannot meet 
Ella ; or to the Suttons ? No ; I could not 
face them ! The poor rector and the fever ! 
No. None of the old neighbours could I 
bear to see ; besides, I must work. Work, 
and how ? ' 

He had not many debts ; but it cannot 
be denied that he had some. He writhed 
under the torture of a debt or two of 
honour ; but who does not ? It is a keen 
anxiety when money falls short in an un- 
expected manner. 

* Money, for which,' he said, ^ I never 

med to want, fails me now. I cannot 
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think I am over sordid, but I deeply regret 
its loss. I feel as if I could understand the 
state of a man's mind who perishes with 
cold in the midst of materials which would 
be combustible by the touch of a match. 
Money, money, all around, in the great 
London, and yet it fails to come to me. 
What should I have done, but for the 
thoughtfulness of Bessie ? And how shall I 
find her ? I nmst watch, for I* believe she 
is not far from me. ' 

He wandered abstractedly for a long 
time that evening in fashionable parts of 
town; for half idly, half hopefully, he 
thought to trace some clue to Bessie ; and 
it was getting late when he was attracted 
by a glare of light, unusual even in those 
portions. It was a fine house, and car- 
riages were taking away those who had 
enjoyed the ball. 

Robert leaned against a lamp-post. It 
amused him to see men bringing out 
creatures in glorious gauzy robes, scarcely 
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less ethereal themselves. The star-like 
eyes glistened with the excitement; and 
artificial luxury could not be surpassed. 

Robert's faith was fresh from heaven : 
he had mixed too little with the world to 
be dead to emotion. He was pleased to 
watch the glowing faces both of men and 
women. 

It was a pageant to gaze upon, that 
London ball ; it might be a dream of 
Paradise, a meeting-place of Peris. Robert 
had forgotten his loneliness, he had lost 
sight of his wandering self in a romantic 
gush of hope. Would Bessie, by some 
blessed miracle, be with them ? Could she 
be one of the gay, hot-house flowers in 
tliat land of beauty and wealth ? Would 
she come forth robed in something too 
lovely to describe ? Would she, pliant and 
graceful, lean on some eafeily-moving form^ 
with an arm to support her ? himself list- 
less and apathetic, for so all the men 
aflfected to be. Robert was long watching, 
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till he came to expect Bessie, and to wait 
as each carriage passed him, still expecting 
she would come. His heart bounded. She 
came ! There, on the highest steps, stood 
Bessie, clothed in white, — white in her 
hair and pearls ! all white, her hazel eyes 
excepted. 

He had eyes only for Bessie. She was 
faintly whispering to some one. Silver- 
voiced, deliciously-toned, were Bessie's 
words. Some one put her dress right, and 
followed her into the carriage. Robert 
gave a little gasping cry ; he would have 
spoken. The horses moved; Robert fol- 
lowed — looked. The crimson curtain was 
not drawn down. He, the one who sat 
beside her, kissed her — kissed Bessie 1 
Yes — it was all in one flash of time, mere 
atom of an instant — but Robert's heart 
turned, beat back upon itself! The car- 
riage was gone. It contained Bessie — and 
his brother Rudolf ! 
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CHAPTER XL 



AWAKING. 



A LL the night Robert walked, — he had 
-^ no power apparently to stop. He put 
back thought. He would not reason, he 

could not understand. 

He loved Bessie with a whole heart. 
He loved her as a man who loves but once 
only can love. He had seen her again, 
and even in the strangeness of the circum- 
stances it had done him good. But he 
could not reason, nor could he think of 
anything but Bessie. 

At daylight he let himself into his 
lonely room, and, wearied with his long 
walk, undressed quickly, and slept for an 
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hour or two. The postman's knock roused 
him, and then a knock at his own chamber 
door. 

^ Letter for you, sir/ said the woman 
who attended. 

Robert heard her let it fall, and then 
her retreating footsteps. He opened his 
door, picked up the letter from the little 
worsted mat on which it was lying, and 
saw a hand he recognized. It was Ella 
Storton's. 

He had slept soundly, and dreamed; 
he had dreamed of Canada, and of some 
long expedition to unknown waterfalls ; of 
rambles in search of the red deer ; in fact, 
Canadian ideas prevailed in his mind, and 
with Ella's letter came back the present, 
and the far more puzzling last night, with 
its view of Bessie in unusual loveliness. 

He was very calm : he could not ques- 
tion that it was Rudolf on whose arm 
Bessie had leaned; but he had believed 
that Rudolf was in India, and had never 
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once heard of his being likely to leave. 

He did not question anything, — it was 
all too strange. He must accept the fact 
that Bessie was in London, and he shrunk 
from investigation with an instinct which 
forbade him to ask what connection there 
could be between Bessie and Rudolf. 

He opened Ella's letter. It was — 

' My dear Mr Beaumont, 

' I must see you. Something of 
great importance has to be communicated. 
Will you come to Lady Vivian Temple's 
at noon to-morrow ? 

^ Yours trulv, 

' Ella.' 

Then some strange impulse led him to 
tear the letter, then to bum it. 

^ No ! ' he exclaimed, ^ I will not go ! 
That girl has lied to Rudolf ! so far I feel 
positive. I cannot go. I will not meet 
Ella ^torton.' 
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He paused, and mused, and then break- 
fasted, for he was very hungry, designing 
to dress in a proper manner afterwards. 

Not having countermanded it, his coffee, 
ham, and eggs had come up at the usual 
hour. Very much benefited by that pro- 
ceeding, he went through all the details of 
the toilet with exceeding patience, for he 
was meanwhile trying to form a plan for 
the day. ^ Where should he seek Bessie ? ' 
was the first question. Next, ^ Why had 
Rudolf come from India ? and how was it 
he had heard nothing ? ' 

He must go to the Danish banking- 
house again, and try to find out that 
Helga, or Mademoiselle Dilke, and so 
learn first of Bessie. Then he would go 
to certain offices, and ask about Rudolf, 
and so elicit particulars, then look him 
up. Bob had a mighty heart : he had yet 
no jealousy, or none beyond the mere 
natural envy that one man must feel, as 
he stands lonely in the street, and sees 
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another with the woman he loves, and 
loves devotedly, chatting gaily to him, and 
leaning, if but lightly, on his arm. 

Neither was Robert a conceited man, 
though as yet he was more inclined to 
think, ^ Bessie is good to Rudolf because 
he is my brother,' than to say with an- 
guish, ^ He has taken her from me.' 

With a very neat person, if with some 
commotion at his heart, Robert sought for 
Helga Dilke, but without success. 

He applied again at the Duchess of 
G — 's, but was told neither the Duchess 
nor Lady Trulybridge were in town. 

Foiled, therefore, as to Bessie, he resolved 

^^ • 

to look for Rudolf, and found only that 
Captain Beaumont had not reported him- 
self at the India Office. Confounded, but 
not confused, he applied at the agent's ; 
but he had delayed too long, — ^it was past 
the hour for that day. ^ He could not have 
mistaken some other man for Rudolf ? ' he 
asked himself this question twenty times ; 
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^ he could not have been mistaken ? ' yet, 
for his life, he could not recollect what 
coat he wore ; or, to save his soul, he could 
not recall whether Rudolf was dressed in 
uniform or in plain evening dress. 

Robert dined at a coffee-house, and 
read the papers, then sallied out, purchased 
a late edition of one journal, and took it 
home to read, by which time it was eight 
o'clock. 

He had a latch-key for the door of 
his lodgings, and let himself in, usually 
ascending the stairs very silently. He 
was a favourite with the landlady, who 
esteemed him for a quiet steady man. 
This evening she met him. 

^ There is a lady in your room, sir.' 

^ A lady?' 

^ Yes, sir.' 

' Who is she ? ' 

^ She would give no name ; only said 
you expected her, and she would wait till 
you came home.' 
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' Where did you say she is ? ' 

^ In your room, sir. We let her sit 
till five o'clock in the big room below, 
sir, till the party would be coming in 
for dinner, then I had to show her into 
yours.' 

* It must be some shirt- maker or haber- 
dasher's mistake,' said Robert, as he began 
to ascend the stairs. A thought suddenly 
struck him, ^ What if it should be Ella 
Storton ? it appears impossible enough ; 
but her letter to me at Oxford, and her 
invitation for to-day ! ' He ran down 
quickly and called, 

' Mrs Elscombe ! ' 

' Yes, sir.' 

^I wish you to come with me, if you 
please, to meet the lady.' 

Mrs Elscombe stared, but she an- 
swered, 

^ Very well, sir.' 

She put aside a large apron, and fol- 
lowed Robert. 
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Miss Storton rose as both entered, and 
said, 

' Mr Beaumont, I wish to see you 
alone.' 

' That is impossible. Miss Storton.' 

Robert did not invite her to sit, but 
turning to Mrs Elscombe, said, 

^ We will come down with you, if you 
please, for I shall request you to put on 
your bonnet, and convey this young lady 
safely to her friends. I will go for a cab.' 

Robert was about to leave the room. 

' Est ce que vous voulez m'insulter ? ' 
cried Ella, seizing him by the arm. 

' It was not well for you to come here.' 

' I asked you to come to me.' 

^ It was wiser not,' said Robert. 

^I got leave to spend the day with 
Lady Vivian Temple, on purpose that I 
might see you,' she said ; * and when you 
did not come, I came to you, and have 
been here all day.' 

' Poor girl ! I feel sorry for you.' 

"VOL. ir. 11 
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^ Send away that woman,' she said in 
French. But Robert did not do so. 

^ Rather let her take you home at once.' 

^ No ; I must go back to Lady Vivian 
Temple's.' 

' What wm she think ? ' 

^ That I have been with Helga Dilke 
and Bessie, who was my governess.' 

^ Where are they ? ' 

^ You would like to know, perhaps ? ' 
and Ella's eyes flashed with a wicked flash. 
She flushed as she said, ' She has robbed 
me of one; she shall not take another.' 
But this also was in French, so that 
Mrs Elscombe should not understand, 
for she was a poor, honest, London 
woman, hard working, and but indifPerently 
educated. 

She — Mrs Elscombe — was impatient. 

' I must go now, sir, if you please, for 
the girl is but young down below, and I 
have a great deal to do, sir.' 

* You shall be repaid,' said Robert, ^ for 
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this sad loss of time. I will go for the 
cab, if you will get your shawl.' 

Robert came back with the cab. 

^ I will not go/ said Ella. 

* You must, Miss/ said Mrs Elscombe. 

*Mind/ said Ella, wild with rage, 
' mind, after this I will make him marry 



me.' 



* Hush, Miss, hush ! ' 

^ I tell you, woman, I will make him 
marry me.' 

' It did not look well for Robert ; yet 
Mrs Elscombe believed in him. She was 
angry, too, at this vindictive character 
gaining entrance into her house, and above 
all things she dreaded the other lodgers, 
who might be on the watch. 

* Come, Miss, if you please,' she urged ; 
' my time is precious, and only that Mr 
Beaumont is such a nice and very respect- 
able gentleman, I could not be spending 
the evening in a cab.' 

^ I will not go.' 



i 
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Robert remained without, by the cab. 
^ She won't go, sir,' said Mrs Elscombe, 
stepping towards him, at her wits' end. 
Robert returned with her. 

* The cab is ready, Miss Storton.' 

' I want you,' Ella said, in a hoarse 
voice, ^ to promise to marry me.' 

* It is quite impossible. Whatsoever 
your motives may be, my heart is engaged. 
I ask you to go. Miss Storton, and let this 
sad scene end.' 

* Will you marry me ? ' 

* It is impossible. I never thought of it.' 

* But I think of it ; I ask it,' said Ella. 
^ And I must refuse. I have nothing, 

nor if I had could I give it.' 

* You have no love, you mean ? ' 

^I have no love. Miss Storton, nor 
money, nor a home. I have nothing.' 

^ I could furnish such things. Robert, 
you must marry me ! ' 

' I cannot. Let me send you home, 
and forget this sad meeting.' 
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How it might have ended is quite un- 
certain, but for the opening of a door into 
the passage, and three or four gentlemen 
coming out. At first Ella was drawing 
back, but Mrs Elscombe gently pushed her 
forward to make room, and so she was 
separated from Robert, who made his 
escape, and Mrs Elscombe got her into the 
cab. 

In an hour Mrs Elscombe came back. 
^ I left the young Udy safely, sir.' 
' Thank you, Mrs Elscombe.' 
Next morning Robert gave her a 
guinea, which made up for her loss of tim^, 
she said; and what sort of constructiou 
Mrs Elscombe put on the affair Robert 
never knew, for no allusion was ever made 
to the strange vision of Ella Storton. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

NO. 3, GRANTHAM TERRACE. 

TILL A had played her last card, and 
-" failed; but she had become inured 
to disappointment, and returned to Lady 
Vivian Temple's, professing to have had a 
happy day with her friends, even going 
{^o far as to deceive them. 

' They sent the maid with me, and I 
sent back the carriage instantly, even 
before your porter had opened the door, 
for Lady Trulybridge is going to an early 
party somewhere.' 

Now, Lady Vivian Temple and the 
Duchess of G — and her daughter were in 
different sets, and Ella knew she was safe. 
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The servant had seen the cab, but it 
might have displeased Lady Vivian; so. 
Ella, sore as she must have been at heart, 
dissembled. 

' You have dined, my dear ? ' 

' Oh, of course, early, and am quite 
ready to go home, as you said you would 
set me down on your way to where you 
are going.' 

Poor Ella ! she was too much mortified 
to acknowledge hunger, and when she 
arrived at Grantham Terrace her mother 
was dressing for a reception, or at homej 
and Ella knew she must be dressed like- 
wise. She appeased her hunger, therefore, 
as best she could; and was the daughter 
of the house, in a grand and fashionable 
dress, her face all smiles, her heart all ice. 

' If only,' she said to herself, ' I have 
made him hate me ! Robert Beaumont is 
so generous ; if he hates me, I shall have 
power over him yet ! As to the little com- 
promise of myself, it will pass over. I 
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have run a risk ; but that woman is harm- 
less, and Robert is too good a man to 
think evil. I see the futility of that 
attempt. 

^ But,' she continued after a pause, 
* if I find myself scorned by both her sons, 
there is revenge ! ' She clenched her 
hands and put her lips together, as she 
smilingly listened to the remarks of her 
partner. 

So does the world enable a girl to 
manage her features ; so does the world 
deceive itself! Its votaries are hollow, 
absent, pitiable, because the semblance is 
there, but without reality. 

Ella was wilful as a child ; but a friend 
or a lover could have saved her. But she 
was heiress to Storton Leas ! She was 
flattered, and biassed ; she deceived, in 
turn, her parents, her masters, or her juve- 
nile acquaintances. She was jealous ; but 
she loved revenge. 

One cannot help feeling sorrowful at 
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Ella's fate. She could have loved Rudolf 
Beaumont ; but he preferred another. She 
did love Benjamin Sutton ; but he did not 
give her credit for it, called her a flirt, 
and laughed at her when she wept over 
the news of his departure for India. She 
had teased and worried him, told him 
many things untrue, and, finally, hated him 
because he would not have her; for she 
had asked him to engage himself to her. 

' You are not. serious, Ella,' he had said. 

' I am very serious. I want to go with 
you.' 

^ Yes, this moment ; but if I had asked 
you yesterday you would have treated me 
with bitter scorn.' 

* Not to-day,' said Ella. 

* The risk would be too great. You 
would be tired- of me.' 

* Try me.' 

' But, Ella, there is no redress.' 

^ Oh yes, there is.' 

^ What do you mean ? ' 
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' You could divorce me.' 

Benjamin was shocked at her words, 
and the heartless flippancy which could 
dictate them. 

• Good-bye, Ella. It is not a jesting 
matter.' 

' I am not jesting.' 

^ Then you would ? Well, never mind ; 
we need not renew the subject. I have so 
many things to do, let me say good-bye.' 

Ella took his hand. 

' You might have taken me with you,' 
she said, ^ if Colonel Sutton had let you.' 

^ I am a good son, you see.' 

^Do not laugh at me. I know your 
father told you I was a heartless flirt, for 
I heard him ; but you might have judged 
for yourself.' 

^ Have I judged wrong, Ella ? ' 

^ What is your judgment ? ' 

' You prefer Rudolf Beaumont.' 

' I do, a thousand times ; but he will nbt 
have me.' 
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' So you expect me to take you ? ' 
^ Yes ; you ought to be glad of the 
chance.' 

^ Ella, if I could trust you, I — ' 
^ Would ask mamma about it ? ' 
^ My mother would not interfere.' 
* You have saved her all the trouble by 
not coming to me. Good-bye, Benjamin.' 
Ella had vanished, and in two minutes 
Benjamin Sutton heard her playing loudly 
on the piano, and singing with si clear and 
steady voice, which quite consoled the 
great tall fellow ; for with all the badinage, 
it would have grieved him to cause pain 
to any woman's heart. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



AN HEIBESS. 



TILLA smiled and made herself the agree- 
-" able daughter of the house at her 
mother's receptions. She danced with 
tall officers and good-looking young scions 
of aristocratic families. 

Her father, a kind and simple-hearted 
English gentleman, never tried to induce 
her to marry, nor was Lady Storton one of 
the ambitious match-makers that mothers 
sometimes turn out. She was a friendly 
woman, so truly glad to see many of the 
people who came to her house, that one 
must think the long neighbourly influence 
of Saint Nicholas Street had kept her heart 
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from drying Tip, even within the atmos- 
phere of fashion, for her husband had come 
into much wealth, and, besides Storton 
Leas, he possessed a London residence. 

Ella had been despotic in the old times. 
The Beaumont boys and young Sutton had 
been afraid of her, and as the world goes 
generally, these would all have drifted 
separately, and have been lost in the great 
ocean of the world. 

The dark eyes of the heiress were well 
enough known. She went out a good deal . 
when quite young, and season followed 
season without any word of her marrying. 
Offers had been sent in like circulars, 
Ella used/ to sav, and refusals were 
penned, just as coldly as repliefs to begging 
letters. 

The daughter never made a merit or 
professed devotion to her father. She was 
not very dutiful, but they got on ; he 
teased her, but not too much. 

After a year or two her father came to 
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say, * Will you have so-and-so, Ella ? he has 
proposed.' 

*No, thank you, papa,' she would reply, 
as carelessly as if it were the offer of a 
cheesecake after luncheon. 

It was not that Ella was happy at home. 
She was not of the disposition which can 
create happiness everywhere. 

There are some women who, perhaps, 
with a larger amount of love of approbation, 
are gracious, gentle, tender to their own 
sex, and kind, not only by the natural 
disposition which God implanted in them, 
but because they choose to be so. A strong 
will actuates them, for it is not to be 
doubted, it is not a gift to women to be 
happy independently. It is contrary to 
nature that woman should prefer a single 
life; she may accept it, and many nobly 
do, having loved and lost. And the higher 
the intellect, the greater the cultivation of 
her mind, the more a woman's heart sighs 
for sympatliy : she wants a man to lean 
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upon, his great strong arm for her weaker 
physical powers, his more unswayed and 
solid mind for hers to rest against. 

A woman's brain gets cobwebs with 
work. If she have a man's to depend upon, 
these clear away very soon, and she is 
brighter and frequently the quicker of the 
two ; but I do not believe woman's brain 
was made to work alone ; it gets clogged, 
tlie cobwebs thicken ; she gives in, with 
all her learning, and if a wise woman, gives 
in at once, submits to be a help-meet, and 
casts her responsibilities upon another. 
Experience has proved this over and over 
again. Woman's right is the right to love. 
Woman's due is to be loved ; and no matter 
how clever, how intellectual she may be, 
or how much school-boy Latin or Greek 
grammar she may know, her happiness can 
be attained only in the centre of a pleasant 
social circle. 

Man is miserable alone. 

Woman is twice wretched if she have 
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not cares domestic, — liusband, children, 
sickness, sorrow, — ^yes, it is what she was 
made for, made to endure, made to soothe ; 
but woman's mission is to m£ds:e liome 
happy. 

I would rather judge a woman by her 
own children and her own servants than 
by any other tests. 

There she has scope for her learning. 
Sons can be helped, daughters taught ; and 
even with the wisest of masters and go - 
vernesses, the common sense and appli- 
cation of a well-educated mother is of the 
first service. 

Educate women, by all means ; let there 
be no fools, no empty-headed silly girls ; 
give them plenty to do and plenty to 
think of ; let them learn all that their 
brothers learn, — ^it takes up no room, and it 
will help the reasoning powers, — and do 
not fear that all she can learn will change 
her nature. She can love more fondly, be 
quite as attractive, quite as lovely, and 
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will be as lively, perhaps more so, with a 
well-fumished mind; and as mankind 
makes his proper study — ^woman, he may 
as well benefit by it. I do not believe, 
with Alexander Pope, that man studies 
man only. 

Had Ella been poor, had Ella married, 
and loved her husband, and worked for 
little children, she would have been hap- 
])ier. She had the complaint of the great 
daughters of Belgravia, — she had nothing 
to do. 

This, reader, is a sort of long apology 
for Ella Storton. I dislike an unwomanly 
woman, and believe that such is never met 
with but with extenuating circumstances ; 
in fact, she must have been driven to it. 

I have great faith in, and profound 
respect for, the sex, but their natural food 
is love and kindness ; and if deprived by 
adverse circumstances of these requisites, 
they fail, and craving for wha4; they have 
not, they try experiments, and usurp 

VOL. n. 12 
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man's prerogative, as I have heard it called. 

Ella, idle and miserable, lonely in the 
midst of luxuries, waited for some months 
with the hope that Major Sutton would ask 
her still to join him in India. 

Slie had tried a little experiment on 
Robert Beaumont by the note which was 
to make him believe Bessie was gone to 
Denmark, and bring him back to herself. 

Poor Ella said to herself, ^ I am sold ! 
he will not come at all now, because Miss 
Brinkmann is not here, as he supposes. I 
ought to have let him come, and have tried 
the other — ' Yes, well, ^ dodge ^ was the 
word she used. 

What the other was is not yet to be 
recorded. 

Then came letters from Colonel and 
Mrs Sutton to Sir John and Lady Storton, 
and Benjamin was the hero of the day* 

Ella was vexed and lonely: she put 
aside womanly dignity, and wrote to the 
great, tall, soft-hearted soldier. 
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No answer came. 

Weary months succeeded. Ella wrote 
again, the second time oflfering to go to 
him. 

The Indian Mutiny was a time when 
letters were not delivered with the certainty 
of times of peace. 

Benjamin Sutton never received either 
of poor Ella's missives, though she did 
not know this, when the proud nupther 
wrote to Lady Storton that her boy was 
coming home, and that he was to bring 
her the sweetest daughter-in-law that ever 
woman had. She was a daughter of his 
Colonel, her name Gerginta. She was 
twenty last February, and all was couleur 
de rose. 

Ella winced as her father laughingly 
said, ' I'm sorry you quarrelled with that 
great fellow, Ella, for I used to like him ; 
and though you said you hated him, I did 
not think you meant to let him go.' 

Ella smiled, a mechanical smilei of 
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nodetv. Then she sat rerv stiU fior an 
hour or more, and thus she arranged to 
act. 

Since Benjamin did not reph' to her 
letters, she was free from him. The reason- 
ing was sophistry; but what matter? it 
did not ease her bitterness of spirit. 

She would at any cost engage herself 
to some one. 

^ Some one ' was very vague. Ella had 
grown to hate most men. 

Rudolf would come home at the same 
time as Major Sutton, and he would hasten 
to Bessie Brinkmann. 

Robert should be hers, at any price. 
She wrote to Rudolf as to her dear old 
friend, saying where Bessie was, most 
amiably, and congratulating him on his 
fame and deeds in India. Then she added, 
^ I suppose you know that your brother 
left Oxford some time ago, and joined his 
father somewhere in Scandinavia.' 

Acting then upon the character of 
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Robert, which she, all unworthy as she 
was, could fully appreciate and under- 
stand, she planned her visit to his rooms 
in town, which took some clever manoeu*- 
vring to find out. 

Her friend Lady Vivian Temple sup- 
plied her with an excuse for getting away 
from her mother, and Lady Vivian had 
servants with whom to tamper, which was 
a part of Ella's scheme. 

Looking for her governess was the 
apology for going to the office of the 
Danish bank, where, point-blank, she gave 
an envelope and said, ^ Will you oblige me 
by writing the London address of Mr 
Robert Beaumont ? ' 

The business was settled in a mo- 
ment. 

The note was posted, and next day, as 
has been described, the visit to his lodgings 
was paid. 

^ Robert is such a good man,' she had 
said, ^ he will be sorry for me, and will 
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marry me because he will think he ought 
to do so.' 

But, on the contrary, Robert being a 
good man, would not promise to marry her, 
because he thought he ought not to do so. 

And for Ella, I, McLaughlan, who have, 
to suit the exigencies of the case, to write 
at one time in the first person, at another 
in the third, I put in a plea for Ella 
here. A woman's heart is a mystery. Let 
it be respected. There is a key to it, but 
till it is found do not condemn. 

Robert Beaumont had this charity. He 
had poor Ella in his power. Did he de- 
nounce her? No. A man is much less 
likely to think evil of a woman than is 
one of her own sex, or to my evil. I do 
not think they believe the gossip they utter 
in nine cases out of ten. 

No woman but Mrs Elscombe had seen 
Ella go to Robert's rooms ; she, honest and 
hard-working, made no mischief. 

Ella was not right in many things she 
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did. She set society at defiance, but she 
had a grievance, and with her very suffer- 
ings she came to be beloved. Torn with 
anxieties which could not be revealed, 
Ella was noble, devoted, and a heroine; 
but I, alas, cannot be her judge according 
to society and its laws. 

One fault I do admit, and for that I 
ought to make no excuses ; for the others, 
knowing what I now know, that the heart 
of a woman craves for love, I admire Ella 
for all she bore, for all she suffered, yes, 
and for all the trials she made to emanci- 
pate herself. 

Women will call her wicked, men 
abstain from observing her ; but with all 
her errors, be kind to her. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

FIRE. 

T HAVE asked for kindness towards Ella, 
-^ now I go on independently. It may 
be granted at my request, but very pro- 
bably will not. 

An invitation came from Sir John 
Storton, asking Robert to dine on the fol- 
lowing Tuesday. He, anxious to find 
Rudolf, and altogether out of sorts, and 
vexed with Ella, refused, adding that he 
must leave town the following day. 

This stung Ella to the quick. She had 
asked her father to invite him, and had 
given his address, without telling how she 
obtained it. 
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She had not judged well in supposing 
that Robert would accept her father's 
dinner, but at any rate she thought it 
would prove that she bore iio malice. 
The next thing she thought must be to 
prevent the meeting between the brothers. 

As for Robert, he was downright in 
earnest, when he sallied forth that day, 
determined to see Rudolf. He had very 
little money left, but he had breakfasted, 
and felt hopeful ; and trusting to the pos- 
sibility of receiving a note from his brother 
at the bank office, he proceeded thither, 
and found a letter addressed to himself, 
but from McLaughlan, begging of him to 
go instantly to a certain Insurance Office in 
the city, and say what he could in his 
— McLaughlan's — ^favour. 

« 

It was yet earl}^ so he set off to walk 
to the Insurance Company mentioned, but 
had not gone far when he noticed the man 
whom he had once taken for McLaughlan 
in the Strand, following him. 
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This in London was in no way re- 
markable, and he would not have thought 
of it again, — for why should not this 
man be going in the same direction as 
himself ? 

Passing the Academy, a case of pictures 
was being lifted from a carriage, and in 
the carriage was Ella Storton, and a glance 
told him he was recognized, but not ac- 
knowledged. He raised his hat, but did not 
stop. 

The man behind did, and spoke to 
Miss Storton at the carriage window. 

Robert walked fast towards Lothbuiy, 
and gave all the information he could 
think of concerning Mr McLaughlan, but 
he felt annoyed and surprised when it 
seemed to be received with doubt, and 
only led to cross-examination, at which 
Robert felt he could not give as satisfactory 
answers as he could wish. 

' I believe,' he said, ' tlie object of the 
note I received to-day from Mr McLaugh- 
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Ian was more for identification than any- 
thing else.' 

^Doubtless, doubtless/ was the reply. 
' But where is Mr McLaughlan now ? ' 

' That I cannot tell.' 

^ Is not your note dated ? ' 

Robert produced it. It was not dated. 

^ Did you ask wlien it was left at the 
bank oflfice ? ' 

^ No. I did not think of it.' 

^ What brought you here, may I ask ? ' 

' This note,' said Robert, beginning to 
feel a little nettled at the gentleman's 
manner. 

^ Have you seen Mr McLaughlan 
lately ? ' 

^ No ; this is the only communication 
that I have had from him for a long 
time.' 

^ May I ask where you saw him last ? ' 

^ At Dover.' 

Then Robert recollected the circum- 
stances. He had come from Ostend, but 
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the people at Daneton beliered he had 
come from Ireland. 

*Do you know where he had been, 
then ? ' 

' Yes.' 

' Can you tell us ? ' 

* No. I am not at liberty to say.' 

' Are you aware on what account it is 
of importance to us to obtain all the in- 
formation we can concerning Mr McLaugh- 
lan?' 

^ I am not aware of anything, but that 
he asked me to come here and speak for 
him, and I am here.' 

^ And know nothing about him ? ' 

^ Sir,' said Robert very calmly, ^ I know 
this, — Mr McLaughlan is as true a gentle- 
man as ever lived.' 

^ Then you do know something of him ? ' 

* I know what I have told you.' 

The dignity of Robert's earnest manner 
began to tell. Had he lost his temper, or 
fancied himself insulted, the case would 
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have ended at once. He was a true friend, 
and showed that he could stand a little 
banter — ^for McLaughlan. 

^ Then you have not seen him lately ? ' 
^ Not for several months.' 
^ Have you been out of England ? ' 
^ No; I have been at Oxford/ and Robert 
gave his college there, and the number of 
the rooms he had occupied ; ^ but I became 
acquainted with Mr McLaughlan when he 
bought my father's house and premises, at 
Daneton.' 

* Perhaps you are not aware how he 
got on there ? ' 

^ I hope prosperously. He took great 
pains with his work-people, and was much 
liked by them.' 

^ And bore a high character ? ' 

' Undoubtedly,' 

* Can you prove this ? ' 

^ I think so. Dr Macaulay, who at- 
tended me in the fever I took from the 
clergyman, who died there, will assure 
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yoa, with me, of 3Ir McLaogUan's hig^h 
character/ 

' Dr 3IaeaiiIaT. I wiU write and ask 
him to corroborate what you say, Mr 
Beaumont. Unfortunately the present 
rector, 3Ir Brett, gives a very incUfferent 
account of Mr McLaughlan, whom he con- 
siders a sort of usurper. Mr Brett highly 
disapproves of his system of amusing and 
instructing his men so much.' 

Robert felt interested, and asked more. 
The gentleman seemed to have gained the 
information, that ever since Mr Brett came 
to Saint Nicholas parish, at Daneton, he 
had set his face against the readings and 
concerts and athletic sports instituted by 
McLaughlan for his men. A woman's club 
also had been formed, which Mr Brett de- 
clared to be against all custom and princi- 
ple, for women were better at home; 
whereas the wives of McLaughlan's hands 
had a large airy room with a good fire in 
winter, and plenty of gay flowers in sum- 
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nier, to which they had the privilege of 
retiring with their needlework, when the 
duties of their house permitted* .To the 
elder girls it was a great boon, as they had 
such literature provided as was suitable, 
and they could take their sewing or dress- 
making to a clean nice room and good air. 
Mr Brett tried to prevent their using it, 
and called it a ^ gossip shop.' The advan- 
tages of it, however, quite outdid Mr 
Brett, who annoyed McLaughlan in every 
possible way. People's concerts he objected 
to. The men, he said, ought not to waste 
their time in the reading-room. McLaugh- 
lan said it must be better than the public- 
house. 

' McLaughlan did not interfere with 
Mr Brett in church matters, I suppose ? ' 
said Robert. 

^No, nor trouble him with his own 
presence there. I believe he even talked 
of building a little church, and endowing 
it, as his trade prospered. He wanted to 
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have matters on a system like the former 
rector had begun, and to have schools for 
his work-people. In one way and another 
Mr Brett set his face against him.' 

^ It is very good of you to tell me so 
much/ said Robert, who felt they had 
glided into a friendly conversation. *I 
felt very much interested in this man and 
his projects. Mr Sutton was a great friend 
of his. I suppose his successor is one of 
the anti-progressive clergy, as McLaughlan 
would say. Dr Macaulay will, I think, 
speak of my friend as I do.' 

^ Will you call the day after to-morrow, 
and hear what he says ? ' 

^ Thank you, I shall like to do so very- 
much.' 

Robert took up his hat to leave the 
place; the gentleman said, ^Perhaps you 
do not yet know what has happened to 
your friend ? ' 

^ What ? I know nothing. I saw him 
at Dover last, and, if not contrary to your 
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principles, I should prefer that to be kept 
quiet, for reasons of my own.' 

^ If there is a trial it may come 
out ! ' 

' A trial ? Good Heavens, what has 
happened ? ' 

^ The whole place is burned, and public 
feeling is very strong. One party believes 
it to be the work of incendiaries. Mr 
Brett has managed to get up a suspicion of 
arson.' 

Robert was so much astonished that he 
sat down again. 

^ What a sad thing for Daneton ! What 
ill-luck for poor McLaughlan ! ' 

^ Did you not see it in the papers ? ' 

' No ; I seldom look at anything of that 
kind — I give a hasty glance at the big print, 
but never read anything else.' 

'Here is a paper with the fire,' said 
the gentleman, handing one to Robert, 
with his finger on the place. ' You see it is 
a total destruction ; and as he was insured 
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in a branch of our office, it is our duty to 
investigate.' 

^ Where is he ? Where was he at the 
time ? ' 

^ That is the thing. There is the ques- 
tion ! ' 

Robert took the newspaper and read — 
^Fire. Early yesterday morning a fire 
occurred on the premises of Mr McLaugh- 
lan, whose new manufactory has become 
well known at Daneton. The alarm was 
given at half-past two, and the Fire Bri- 
gade and Mr McLaughlan's own steam 
and manual engines were sent out at once. 
The fire raged very fiercely, and the supply 
of water was very inefficient, so the whole 
building and adjacent workshops were in 
flames, and have been entirely destroyed. 
Saint Nicholas House fell a prey, and two 
adjoining houses were very much injured 
by the fire. Saint Nicholas Church also suf- 
fered in a slight degree by the heat, smoke, 
and breakage of windows. The cause is un- 
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known. Mr McLaughlan is insured in the 
Heart and Hand office. It has been sug- 
gested that an escape of gas was the cause ; 
but whether any one tried to discover this 
and so exploded the confined gas, is not yet 
ascertained. We believe no life has been 
lost.' 

^ This does not say whether McLaugh- 
lan was there at the time.' 

^ No, Mr Beaumont ; and his foreman 
appears to have been laid up with sickness, 
and, I hear, died last night.' 

^ What, since poor Preston ? He had a 
number of children, too.' 

^ So I believe. It is very unfortunate^ 
He was in bed for a week before the oc- 
currence, and possibly the shock did him 
harm.' 

^ Well, I hope we shall clear McLaugh- 
lan, for I would stake my life for him.' 

' Good morning, Mr Beaumont.' 

The tone had changed very much to- 
wards Robert, though the gentleman at 
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the Insurance office had learned nothing, 
and Robert himself left the place in a 
depressed condition, for the Scandinavian 
ring had come into his mind, with the 
recollection of his mother's cabinet and its 
probable fate. 

' Where can McLaughlan be ?' he asked 
himself, as he left the door. There was a 
stoppage outside, a crowd had collected, 
and Robert, descending the steps of the 
Insurance Company's office, bumped heads 
with — the man who had followed him and 
watched him. 

He was very angry. A man feels such 
a fool with his nose bleeding in the street ! 
and a certainty, also, that the blow was not 
accidental, tends to put up one's choler. 

^ It would be only civil to say, " I beg 
your pardon," ' said an old gentleman to the 
man who had struck Robert ; but he stood 
sulkily, and a policeman, thinking it an 
opportunity, said roughly, 

^ Come, move on, gents ; what is this ? ' 
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' He tried to pick my pocket,' said the 
ruflfian. 

Robert looked mild enough with his 
handkerchief held to his nose. So the 
valiant policeman thouglit, for he seized 
him by the collar and shook him, with a 
word or two of London insult. 

One moment more, in less time than it 
takes to write it, before the cab which was 
passing could see which it was, before the 
old gentleman had done the gasp which 
came at seeing Robert shaken, or the 
sulky brute who had invented the lie had 
walked one step, the policeman was pros- 
trate, felled by an arm which could pull a 
boat's crew round. 

The old gentleman admiringly watched 
Robert. He had seen the whole affair ; he 
did an act of kindness, also, in handing 
his pocket-handkerchief, for Robert's had 
fallen, and been trampled in the dirt, and 
carried off by a young Arab in the twink- 
ling of an eye. 
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^ I am very much obliged to you, ksIt,' 
Robert said as coolly and courteously to 
the old man, as if they were side by side 
in a lady's drawing-room. 

^ I dare say there will be some trouble ; 
but I shall stand by you, sir.' 

* You are too good.' Robert was cool, 
but not so the bystanders. 

'Why don't you go, sir? run before 
they get you,' was advice given, but not 
taken. 

^ Come, sir ! assaulting the police ! eh ? 
give way there ! what is all this ? ' 

The man we have designated as sulk- 
ing, said, 

' He tried to pick my pocket ; I gave 
him in charge ; he knocked the policeman 
down.' 

' So, so — come on, sir.' 

^ I protest,' said the elderly gentleman, 
^ that it is not true.' 

' You do, do you ? ' was the only 
remark of the insolent policeman ; 'we 
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shall see all about that at the station/ 

^It is useless to resist/ Robert said; 
^ but I beg, sir, that you will not follow.' 

' That I most assuredly shall do, in tlie 
cause of law and justice.' 

Probably the unmistakeably aristo- 
cratic look of both the old gentleman and 
Robert Beaumont awed the spectators. 
Some said ' Shame ! ' but the very same fact 
only increased the policeman's vanity and 
zeal, — it is a fine thing to have the upper 
hand of a swell, in their estimation. The 
policemen blustered, the swells did not — 
thus the contrast. 

Excitement was high ; the police ex- 
pected Robert would resist. He did not. 
The sulky man made off. He could not 
have substantiated his assertion, so he 
watched his opportunity, and bolted. 

Robert arrived at the police-ofiice, the 
friendly gentleman with him. 

Close, dirty, hot, and stifling was the 
court. 
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* I am so sorry you came, sir/ Robert 
said to the stranger. 

^ I liope I may prevent some unplea- 
santness, — there will be enough, in any 
case. What a blow that savage gave you ! 
I wish his wickedness had resounded on 
his own pate. You will have a black eye, 
I am afraid.' 

^ I fear so, too.' 

A black eye always goes against a 
man. It went against Robert Beaumont. 
Case remanded. Witness not in time. 

* Such is life,' said the old man ; ^ the 
law of England is made to get off the 
offender and to do injustice to the inno- 
cent. I shall state this case in the 
Times.^ 

'1 beg you will do nothing of the 
kind,' Robert urged, for he thought of 
Rudolf and Bessie, and his father out in 
Iceland, where eventually the Times would 
reach; and what would he think, were 
his son's name to appear in a street brawl ? 
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for such would be the impression on a 
distant reader. 

Robert was locked up in a dirty cell 
till the next day, consequently he could 
not go to the oflfice of Insurance. 

The old gentleman came to the polii^e- 
station, and the magistrate listened to his 
statement, and acknowledged that Mr 
Beaumont had been falsely accused ; but 
Robert had knocked down a great big 
policeman. There was no denying that ; 
so he was fined, and he paid the fine. The 
gentleman then said — 

^ Let us take a cab, and get something 
at a chemist's, for you are out of sorts, and 
your eye is very much swelled.' 

^ I am very much obliged to you, sir ; 
but I think I will go to my lodgings, and 
follow up our college plan in case of a blow, 
apply a bit of raw beef-steak.' 

^ I think a beef-steak inwardly would 
be of service ; come with me to my 
club.' 
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Robert smiled as he said, ^ I am not in 
a fit state, thank you. I will go home and 
get a wash and a shave. I shall thank you 
all my life. May I know to whom I am 
indebted ? ' 

^ Never mind ; when you are all right, 
come any morning to the Albemarle. You 
will find me.' 

* May I not ask for you there ? ' 
*Ask for No. 5. I always take the 
same table.' 

' Many thanks. Now, good morning.' 
Robert hastened home to his lodgings. 
He was horrified at his appearance, and 
Mrs Elscombe looked very much surprised 
and grieved, for she was in the room to 
receive orders when he saw his face in the 
gleiss for the first time. One eye very 
black, the other surrounded with yellow ; 
nose not to be recognized, — very much 
flatter and swelled ; hair untidy ; and 
decided marks of not having shaved or 
washed that day. 
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^ I fear you have met with an accident, 



sir.' 



^ I have, Mrs Elscombe, unfortunately, 
and I ought to keep an appointment to- 
day ; but it is impossible.' 

^ The best thing you could do, sir, 
would be to go to bed, and keep there. I 
can tell any one you have a bad cold.' 

' Would bed be good, Mrs Elscombe ? 
I am half inclined to try it as soon as I get 
a good wash, for I am fit for nothing else. 
As to visitors, there will be the usual 
amount — none, I suspect.' 

Then he remembered Ella's visit, and 
was vexed with himself. Something was 
always occurring to vex him. 

He felt so dejected, so annoyed at his 
black eye, and so cut up about McLaugh- 
lan, and his inability to go to the Fire In- 
surance office to know what Dr Macaulay 
said, that he resolved to take a quiet day, 
as good Mrs Elscombe suggested ; and she, 
in the kindness of her heart, acted on her 
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own invention, and treated him with a 
bowl of excellent soup, and such good 
things as she considered best for him. 

In this condition he could not go to 
look for Rudolf; and the vision he had 
seen of Bessie leaning on his arm ceased 
to suggest pain. It was so natural, in the 
society in which she moved, with Lady 
Trulybridge and her sister, to go where 
Rudolf would be, and so perfectly natural 
for her to be glad to see Rudolf, that even 
the kiss did not cause pain. Rudolf took 
it ; it was not Bessie's doing, and she likes 
Rudolf for mv sake. 

Thus he flattered himself, and rested. 
His head ached, he could not read ; and 
dozing and awaking, dozing and awaking, 
day and night mingled and passed over, 
and another day appeared. He was in- 
tensely disgusted on finding his eye blacker 
than ever. 

* I forgot the beef-steak,' he said. Mrs 
Elscombe brought a decoction of poppy- 
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heads, and he amused himself for an hour 
or two in bathing his face. 

^ I am almost mad/ he said, * with 
anxiety. I must get a messenger, Mrs 
Elscombe, and send out a note or two.' 

* Very well, sir. Thomas shall go.' 

' What day is this ? ' 

' Sunday, sir.' 

^ Sunday, Mrs Elscombe ? ' 

' Yes, sir. You never stirred all day 
yesterday, not even to have your bed 
made, you were so sleepy, sir. Once I 
had a mind to send for the doctor, but you 
did not seem to wish it.' 

^ I remember nothing about it. It was 
your good soup which kept me quiet. 
Well, I am all right now, so we must send 
Thomas the first thing in the morning: 
and do not spoil me any longer, Mrs 
Elscombe. Rouse me up in good time for 
breakfast.' 

' Very well, sir.' 

On Monday morning Robert sent a 
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note to the Insurance office, saying he had 
been prevented calling, but begging Mr 
Whelan would let him know what Dr 
Macaulay said. Thomas brought back a 
reply. 

^Dear Mr Beaumont, 

* I regret to inform you that Dr 
Macaulay, of Daneton, died about a month 
before the fire broke out. Nothing has 
been heard of Mr McLaughlan. 

^ Yours faithfully, 
^ James Whelan.' 

' What a run of ill luck ! I am half 
inclined to run down to Daneton and con- 
front Mr Brett. No, it would not do. 
Poor McLaughlan's case might not be im- 
proved by the appearance of a champion 
with a black eye ! ' 

Then he got uneasy to hear of Rudolf, 
and sent the messenger again, to the 
Danish Bank office this time, for letters. 

Tliomas brought back one. It was 
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neither from Rudolf nor Bessie; but the 
post-mark was Dublin. It said — 

'Sir, 

' You can do me the greatest 
favour if you will come to Dublin. I have 
been mistaken for another person. I do 
not wish to see my uncle, of whom I have 
told you ; he might identify me or not, as 
he felt in the humour. If you can come, it 
will lay me under eternal obligation. 

^ Yours ever truly, 

* McLaughlan.' 

Robert left off bathing his eye, never 
once thought again of the swelled nose; 
but putting together in a bag such things 
as were necessary, called up Mrs Els- 
combe again, and gave into her charge all 
impedimenta, counted his money, so little of 
which remained that he knew he must travel 
at the cheapest rate, and set off at once. 

He arrived at the North Wall on Tues- 
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day morning, and drove throug-h the mud, 
on an outside car to the fashionable hotel 
in Sackville Street, from which McLaugh- 
lan's note was dated in Dublin. 

Robert entered the hotel, asking* for 
Mr McLaughlan. 

* Yes, sir ; number twenty,' was the 
reply. 

He was standing by the stairs, waiting 
for a lady to pass, when, from a passage, 
rather dark, there came a tall, handsome 
man, in full uniform, with abundant light 
hair and moustache, blue eyes, and singu- 
larly fashionable appearance. 

It did not occur to Robert even to 
look. The vision came upon him, and 
passed him as a vision, — ^blue, and a great 
deal of gold, light wavy hair, and a hand- 
some presence passed him, just as Mc- 
Laughlan came to meet him. 

* Who was that gentleman ? ' Robert 
asked of the porter, or waiter, or commis- 
sioner, any one who chose to answer. 
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* Don't know, sir, exactly, sir ; so many 
noblemen and gentlemen up for the levee, 
sir. Dublin is alive with them to-day.' 

^ Come on,' said McLaughlan. 

Robert ascended some stairs. He was 
tired and hungry, and dirty, and it came 
to him, as that cab, or carriage, or whatso- 
ever it was, that drove away with the 
handsome officer — 

That was Rudolf! 

Almost as soon as he got into Mc- 
Laughlan's room he caught up the Morn- 
ing Mail of the day, and saw, amongst the 
stations of the British Army, that Rudolf's 
regiment was in Dublin. 

^And now tell me,', said McLaughlan, 
looking at Robert, * what have you been 
doing ? It is good of you to come, and 
you want your breakfast ; but what is the 
matter with you ? ' 

Robert laughed at his face of concern. 

* I have already shed blood in your 
service,' he said, and related the affair of 
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the Insurance Office, and his running into 
the sulky man. 

* That man in London ? he is the mis- 
chief-maker! — ^well, I can tell you more 
after a while. Have some tea, or coffee ? 
They have excellent fish here for breakfast. 
Will you have some ? ' 

He rang the bell and ordered every- 
thing, and took Robert where he could 
wash his face. 

In a few minutes they met. 

* My Daneton speculation has failed ! ' 
said McLaughlan. 

* Yes, I heard of it at the Fire Office on 
Thursday.' 

' Not before ? ' 

* Never one word.' 

^ You went to Oxford ? ' 

^ I went to Oxford, — ^yes. Donald, I am 
a pauper. I hardly know what to say, but 
I need hide nothing from you, — the smash 
of the Danish bank is simple ruination to 
me. My father is in Iceland with his 
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scientific friends, satisfied with Hecla, and 
hot springs, and getting Iceland crystal 
dug out of the mountains. My brother 
can go on without his allowance for a time, 
I suppose, though not for long, in that ex- 
pensive regiment. I am actually penni- 
less.' 

^ My dear sir, it never occurred to me 
— never once did I think of that bank 
failure affecting you. So good of you to 
come, too.' 

* I am glad to come to you.' 

* When you have heard my story, your 
hair will rise ! However, I mean to be off, 
without any one's leave, to-night.' 

' Off? to where ? ' 

* I hardly know ; my liabilities of one 
sort or another render it necessary. I 
shall go to Buenos-Ayres or to Cali- 
fornia. 

^ Gold seeking ? ' 

* Mr Beaumont, there is a curse upon 
me. If I were in Italy, I should say some 
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one had cast the evil eye upon me ; a sort 
of ill luck comes wheresoever I go.' 

Robert asked himself why the Scandin- 
avian ring rose up in his own memory at 
the mention of ill luck. He crushed back 
all concerning it, and asked, 

* How are you going to Buenos- Ayres ? ' 

* Before the mast.' 

*But your uncle? could he not help 
you?' 

^ Mr Beaumont, let me tell you this, 
and you will see I cannot go to him. 
When poor Sutton, the Daneton rector, 
died, another man, cast in a different 
mould, got the place. I was in Ireland 
for a short time, — had to leave whilst you 
wore ill. I was a week in Dublin (Mc- 
Laughlan gave a sigh at the word Dublin 
from his lowest heart), I saw the Baron ; 
went down in a very friendly spirit to the 
old place to see him, and to report pro- 
gress, for I thought he would like to hear 
how I was getting ahead at Daneton. 
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Unfortunately he had met Mr Brett, who 
was recently appointed to Saint Nicholas 
rectory in London, Brett being an Exeter 
Hall man, too. They corresponded about 
the vices of humanity, — they always en- 
large on vice, these men, and never give a 
fellow credit for a good motive. 

^ God forgive them ! The Devil Incar- 
nate was about what they made of me to 
each other. , Everything I did was evil; 
and in the ranting vanity of my uncle, the 
large affairs into which I had launched 
was delightful to him, — ^he could boast of 
the enormity of my devices. 

^ Believe me, Mr Beaumont, I bore it 
well; I had a reason for being able to 
stand it. Mr Brett was very meddlesome ; 
but I knew the Baron roused him, and I 
stood it as best I could ; even the Dis- 
senters, I believe, respected me, for 1 kept 
my people to the church for poor Mr Sut- 
ton's sake. How it might have been I 
cannot say, but the fire has finished it. 
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* Do you know that they have brought 
a charge against me, that I set fire to the 
premises myself? ^ 

' Yes, I know that ; but you were not 
there. Cannot you say where you were, 
and so prove it to be impossible ? ^ 

* No, Mr Beaumont, I cannot.' 

* You cannot ! how so ? ' 

* Because I cannot, for the sake of a 
woman.' McLaughlan's square frame 
trembled. His grey eyes filled with tears. 
He lifted his cup to his lips, in order to 
cover his emotion. * I am a common 
sailor from to-day j' he said, Hill God 
pleases to set me right again. I have no 
friend I can trust but you.' 

^ I hope I may be able to help you.' 
' Look here,' said McLaughlan, taking 
out a pocket-book ftdl of Irish notes. * You 
see I have what will earn respect for the 
sailor.' He took about half the notes and 
pushed them towards Robert. 

^ There ! take that ! It did not come 
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from the Baron, nor is it wrung from my 
poor, distressed, and thrown out work- 
people : it came from my good angel, the 
woman whose name is more to me than all 
the world besides. You may take it with- 
out fear, — she is good, and pure, and per- 
fect. Do not hesitate, or you will vex me ; 
take it, and you will please me ; take it for 
her dear sake.^ 

The big tears glistened again, so Robert 
put the notes into his pocket, with * Thank 
you, Donald.' 

* Will your brother come back here ? ' 
McLaughlan asked some minutes after. 

* I cannot tell. I have not met him 
since he came from India.' 

^ I will go and make inquiries,' said 
McLaughlan, glad to move, and to get to 
the outer air. 

When he came back he said, * The officers 
for the levee only came in here to fill up 
the time, and go to the Pigeon House 
Fort.' 
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* Where I shall not follow them this 
day,' Robert said, as he looked at his dis- 
coloured cheek in the large mirror over 
the mantel-piece. 

^ Come out and see Dublin, then, for an 
hour or two. After dinner will be time 
enough for me to tell the only thing you 
can do for me. I like to see an English- 
man in Dublin.' 

^Why?' 

* An Englishman comes full of preju- 
dices to Ireland,' said McLaughlan. 

* I must say my first impressions were 
mud and discomfort.' 

* No wonder ! it would be wonderful 
otherwise. Dublin is dirty, and you came 
the "cheap and nasty" route; however, I 
hardly designate you when I say an Eng- 
lishman ; — you have not the usual amount 
of prejudice, and you do not close your 
eyes and your understanding.' 

^ Go on,' Robert said, amused. 

* He comes to Dublin looking with dis- 
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dain on all around him, he forgets how the 
Celtic blood prevails, he visits the college, 
regards the Museum as a puny effort, looks 
with a supercilious smile at the pictures 
of the founders in the college halls, and 
with surprise at a portrait of Queen Eliza- 
beth^ and wonders how it came there, and 
why she took any trouble about the 
place.' 

^ Look ! ' said Robert. *. What is this 
procession ? ' 

He looked out of the window, and 
counted fifty-seven cars. 

* That is a funeral.' 

^A funeral! They are all in co- 
lours! ' 

* Yes ; they honour their friends here 
by wearing their best clothes, and the 
women their gayest attire.' 

^ I wonder how one horse can draw 
them ! ' 

* There certainly is no machine to 
equal the Irish outside car. No weight 
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appears to be on the horse, but it all re- 
mains on the wheels, the things are so well 
balanced.' 

Robert's amazement was good to see. 

* Three men or women on each side^ 
and a child or two, beside the driver ! ' 

* Yes, and besides children on the men's 
knees, another on the well ! ' 

*And all these cars are going to a 
funeral ? ' 

^ It is the Irish way of showing re- 
spect. They take Sackville Street en 
route to the cemetery. Come, Mr Beau- 
mont, I want to show you my old college 
rooms.' 

^I wish I could wear a veil like a. 
lady.' 

' Never mind. Bon sang ne pent mentir. 
They will know you are a gentleman. 
Will five be too early for you to dine ? It 
will give me more time. 

* Anything you please.' 

And the two friends proceeded down 
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the stairs ; the proprietor of the hotel 
attended them to the door, and Robert 
walked towards Nelson's column and the 
General Post-office with McLaughlan, in 
Dublin. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



DETECTION. 



1 

T FEEL I tell my story very badly. 
-*- Every narrative writer deprecates his 
own work. It is more difl&cult still where 
narrative has to give way, as McLaughlan's 
has. He whose own character is full of 
faults, must plead for the effort he makes 
to show better men ; and if he succeeds, 
let him shelter from too severe criticism on 
these premises. 

McLaughlan did not leave Dublin after 
showing Robert Beaumont the city, with 
its odd memories, its strange contrasts, and 
its well-drilled police. Saint Patrick's, and 
the story of Swift and his half-sister Stella, 
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called forth a political discussion ; for the 
wars of the Bigendians and the Littleend- 
ians are the wars of later days ; and since 
Robert Beaumont visited Dublin for the 
first time, and McLaughlan left the dear, 
dirty old city for ever. Mason Jones has 
lectured on Jonathan Swift, and St Patrick 
has been cleansed, and, in my eyes, robbed 
of half its interest ; but I do not profess 
to seek popularity. 

^ Then you remain here to-night, 
Donald ? ' 

^ I cannot go. Some moment, should 
we meet again, Mr Beaumont, when wounds 
are cicatrized, I shall tell you something ; 
at present, Quieta non movere ! Now for 
this mischief-making rascal who has been 
taking my name in vain. You must catch 
him, and act for me.' 

^ Tell me what to do, and I will do it, 
if possible.' 

^ There is a man who is sufficiently 
like me to have been accosted in my name 
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once or twice. On this he has acted ; and 
having in some manner obtained one or 
two facts concerning me, he has made use 
of them, and has also imitated my signa- 
ture so well as to apply to the Insurance 
office for immediate payment of the amount 
for which the Daneton premises were in- 
sured. My lawyer, who is safe, and will 
not betray me, discovered this; but the 
fellow is as slippery as an eel.' 

^ That's the man who knocked me on 
the head ! I see now it was not accidental. 
I had suspicions that the blow was in- 
tended : it was harder than the mere acci- 
dental meeting of two heads would be.' 

^ Can you find him ? ' 

^ I will try to do so.' 

Robert recollected having seen him 
speak to Ella at the carriage window, as 
he passed the Academy ; and told how he 
escaped in the crowd just when it was ex- 
pected he would appear as witness against 
himself. 
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^Just so; he will escape before your 
eyes, like Ouli-Eiland ! ' 

' Who is Ouli-Eiland ? ' 

^ He was imprisoned six times, and 
always managed to get out. A regular 
fortress had no effect upon him, so they tied 
him like a brute, and left him in a tower 
in a forest to die of hunger, as the last 
punishment; but in spite of stone walls, 
hunger, and wolves, he escaped. He did 
a little garotting after that, and was again 
caught, and condemned to perpetual im- 
prisonment in the citadel at Christiana. 

^ The governor was anxious to see the 
redoubtable Ouli-Eiland, and had him 
brought before him. He was astonished 
to see a very slight, fair, well-bred looking 
young man. However, the governor, who 
was a sharp fellow, could see a bold look in 
the clear eyes, which told that, with all 
his quiet, there was plenty of courage left 
yet. 

^ *^ You have escaped from so many 
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prisons/' said the governor, "that I shall 
have to treat you with unusual severity, 
which you have brought upon yourself, 
unless you go on parole." 

^ Ouli-Eiland was silent. 

' " You will make no promise ? " 

^ '^ I am too honourable for that ! " 

^ The governor of the citadel smiled as 
he repeated the word " honourable ! '' 

^ " Do you intend to escape again ? '' 

^ "Assuredly, my lord." 

^ " If you drive me to it, I can chain 
you day and night." 
j ^ The young man smiled, with a calm 

and almost contemptuous exprpssion. The 
governor liked his fair face, I suppose, for 
he said — 

^ " Ouli-Eiland, I detest severity. I 
would rather treat you well : give me your 
parole that you will not attempt to escape, 
and I will make you free of the citadel." 

' The young man, accustomed to hard- 
ship, and liard words too, gave parole. 
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^ For three months all went smoothly ; 
at the end of which Ouli-Eiland asked to 
speak to the governor. 

^ " My lord," he said, ^^ restore me my 
parole. I prefer the hardest captivity, the 
strictest surveillance, with a faint hope of 
liberty, however distant. This parole has 
rendered me the most abject of slaves, — I 
am a slave to daily bread ! miserable ! I 
shall die of it. Give me back my promise, 
and do your worst with me, — I shall in my 
heart exonerate you ! " 

^ The governor did not refuse, but said, 
" It will be my fault if you escape ! " 

^He exercised his ingenuity, for the 
case was one of interest to him now, and 
Ouli-Eiland was a fair subject for experi- 
ments. 

^ He had a cage constructed of wood ; 
at the door a bell was fastened, and so 
arranged, that any movement of the bars 
would agitate it. The cage was placed 
within a stone building, round which two 
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sentinels walked incessantly, and a jailer 
was told off to mind this one prisoner. 

^ At the end of six weeks Ouli-Eiland 
was free.' 

^ I never heard that story before.' 
. ^ It is true, nevertheless ; and if we do 
not raanage well our sulky friend, as you 
call him, will escape.' 

' Do you know his name ? ' 

^ No ; the scoundrel has written mine, 
so he may write anybody's. Soon after 
the fire a cheque was presented at a Lon- 
don bank with my name, and cashed. It 
was not for a very large amount. In a 
day or two came another, which also was 
cashed ; but these, on being seen by the 
Daneton banker, were pronounced — all 
wrong, and the London agents warned 
that they were forged endorsements. 

^ Our friend was too acute to try any 
more tricks himself He managed to get a 
lady implicated; but she would do no- 
tliing, and quietly lost the money. 
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^Jackson caught him at last, with his 
friend, and both were locked up; but in 
an hour the friend, who had the gift of 
shedding tears, worked on some foolish 
feelings abouLthe state that his wife would 
be in, and got leave to leave the cell, and 
write to her. He wrote letters to his 
friends, and was put back into the lock-up, 
which had two bolts, or bars; but the 
policeman forgot to lock the door. Our 
friends watched till they were forgotten, 
and they were actually left in the police- 
station without any one, and walked off 
unobserved. 

^In half an hour the absence was dis- 
covered, and a hue and cry raised ; but the 
missing birds did not fly back. 

^ His plan is to throw suspicion on my- 
self. I am believed to have set fire to the 
factory, and then to have drawn out loose 
cash from the bank. I got Jackson, my 
lawyer, to send my note to your place in 
London, knowing you would do what you 
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could for me. It is useless for me to 
present myself; for though I was not in 
the country, I cannot declare it, as I told 
you, without compromising a name which 
is sacred. I leave all, losing all.' 

^ Have you any clue beyond as to this 
man?' 

^No; I have heard he is a picture- 
dealer. I have very little hope. I cannot 
be present at any investigation.' 

' Well, I will do my best. I may suc- 
ceed in discovering him, especially as I 
happen to know his appearance well, and 
can describe him.' 

^ Yes ; but you see his description can 
answer so well to mine : that is what he 
presumes upon.' 

^ It is unfortunate. How shall I hear 
of you again, or how am I to communicate 
with you ? ' 

^ I will give you the address of my 
law-agent, if you have not it already. 
^^ Trust everything to your lawyer and 
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your doctor," you know, is good policy. 
This I must advise, —though I am asking 
you to act for me, keep out of danger 
yourself.' 

^ I hope to keep clear. I must set to 
work to do something also on my own 
account; I shall not find another friend 
ready to hand over a roll of bank-notes. 
I must pluck up courage and go in either 
for a chaplaincy in the army, or set to 
work to read for the Bar; but capital is 
wanting even for a start.' 

' Capital, eh ! terrible word. I had 
not capital, and had to borrow.' 

^ Yes, borrow ; it is what I shall have 
to do.' 

^ You can easily do that, or your father, 
that is to say,— having Beaumont Grange, 
and so much land.' 

^ How did you manage ? you have 
land too ? ' 

^I thought,' said McLaughlan, ^we 
had land ; but my father died suddenly ; 
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was drowned, in fact. He had made no 
will ; but by the will of our grandfather, 
the place went to the Baron for his life. 

' Now, on investigation, the Baron 
turned out to be a man of straw. He pro- 
fessed to have married a fortune ; but his 
wife has nothing, and James and I have 
lately found that our land has been mort- 
gaged and re-mortgaged, till we shall never 
be able to obtain it. Upon the monies 
so borrowed our Baron's dignity is main- 
tained. This is another of my bits of ill 
luck, and another which it would be 
utterly useless to stir. You have heard 
of the Encumbered Estates Court in Ire- 
land? we could throw it into that; but 
we prefer to let my poor father's place 
alone. 

^ Were it forced into the market for 
sale, it might be divided and subdivided. 
No, rather let the Baron stay there and 
hold the old place together.' 

' Has he any family ? ' 
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' There are two nephews of his wife, 
who are pretty often there/ 

^ And will cut you out ? ' 

'I suppose so. James is gone to the 
South Pacific Ocean in her Majesty's ship 
'' Cornubia," — he has his pay. I had my 
Daneton works, so we were independent 
of our trustee uncle. He would refuse me 
his name if I asked it; indeed, on dis- 
covery of his affairs, I see he must have 
had heavy prior encumbrance, so I let him 
alone.' 

^ How do you know all this ? ' 

^ By our man of law, of course.' 

^ Then you did not give your Irish 
property as security for Daneton ? ' 

^ No, I did not give it, because I had 
not got it ; but if I had not expected some- 
thing pretty considerable from my poor 
father's estate, I should never have had 
the courage to make the start I did at 
Daneton, though I had the profits of my 
share in the Canadian house.' 
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^ And have vou no more from thence 

ft 

to look for ? ' 

* Xo ; I left my name only there, and 
started on what ready money I had ; pur- 
cliased your father's place — ' 

^ And that money is gone in the bank 
failure,' Robert said, interrupting him. 

^ Yes, so I suppose ;- as I wanted more, 
it was not difficult to procure, with the 
character I had established, and all the 
pile of buildings erected. It is bitter to 
me to lose my good name .' 

^ Then, am I to understand you came 
here to see your uncle's man of business ? ' 

^ And my own, as honest a fellow as 
exists in the wide world, and I learn that 
the case is hopeless; and having other 
reasons also, I am about to leave Ireland 
for ever.' 

^ I used to think I should come and see 
you in Ireland some day, Donald.' 

^ You have come. Things do not turn 
out according to our hopes. I thought to 
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have you at our old place, boating and teal 
shooting, or enjoying ourselves somehow. 
By the blessed Virgin ! how my life is dis- 
torted by other people ! ' 

' Have you turned Catholic since you 
came to Dublin ? ' 

' No ; did I ever tell you that our Baron 
was a Catholic, and now professes the most 
bigoted Protestantism, ranting against the 
Papists and so forth ? ^ 

' Never mind about him. I like better 
to hear about yourself.' 

^ Mr Beaumont, you always make me 
feel better; and for your sake I will not 
only renounce all bitter recollection of my 
uncle, but from this moment I forgive him.^ 

^ If you can, Donald, it is better.' 

^ If I can ? I do it. You asked me a 
minute ago if I believed in the Virgin. I 
do ; but I believe with a better faith in 
Him who gave the mother strength to bear 
her sufferings. I believe in Him who died 
for all of us.' 
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Robert silently took McLaughlan's 
hand. 

^ If I could tell you how much you 
have soothed and comforted me, Robert 
Beaumont, you would never repent your 
coming to Dublin/ 

^ I never shall repent. I am glad to be 
with you.' 

^ There can be nothing more useless 
than the mere hoarding of wealth, but to 
find, after years of exertion and self-denial, 
that just as one had hoped to proclaim a 
great joy to the world, the very earth has 
slipped from under one's feet, is a hard 
case. They will call me " the reckless 
Irishman,'' and heap the faults of my 
countrymen on my head. I had said so 
much about industrial progress. I only 
hope some one at Daneton will rebuild the 
works, and not only repay himself, but go 
on with my schemes for the men.' 

^ I hope it may be so. When they find 
you have lost all, instead of reaping bene- 
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fit, as was unjustly attributed to you, 
a reaction will set in, and your name 
will be mentioned with respect and 
honour.' 

^ Honour and respect will be too late to 
do me good, though I should like to have 
them even at the eleventh hour, to do good 
to others. Believe me, Mr Beaumont, an 
Irishman has as many faults as there are 
letters in his name, but some are attribut- 
able to circumstances, like the country 
itself; 

' How do you mean ? ' 

^ I mean thus : a country may have 
great natural resources for producing 
wealth, but be without capital, like India. 
Without capital the population are only a 
source of waste. It is all very well for peo- 
ple to write about Ireland, and call her 
waste lands capital, or to urge that credit 
is capital, or labour and intelligence. The 
curse of a country is poverty, and Ire- 
land's capital is exported. You may say it. 
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does not cease to be so ; but it has no in- 
fluence on the country from which it is 
sent. Ireland will never be the better for 
capital lioarded or exported to other 
countries, — she wants it to be expended on 
her own resources, and in aiding labour 
and manufactures in the country. I am 
like my poor country, for my hands are 
tied. I am unproductive and useless, with 
all my experience.' 

' And yet you desert your country ? ' 
^Yes, with my eyes open. I do as 
otliers have done, and will do till fashion 
authorizes, for even politics submit to cus- 
tom or fashion ; and till funds of Irish 
wealth are devoted to schemes of industrial 
enterprise, — to the improvement of towns 
and harbours, and the building of mills 
and factories, and the draining of Irish 
lands, until, in fact, capitalists keep their 
money in the country, using, not hoarding 
it, in employing om* population at home 
and not allowing them to seek employment 
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and subsistence away from our shores, we 
shall gain nothing ; — mere hoarding of 
money is useless.' 

' Then prosperity does not all depend 
upon Teuton or Celtic blood ? ' 

McLaughlan smiled. 

' I was in clover myself once^ and 
thought every fellow could do if he only 
worked. However, the Teutons do incline 
to energy more than the Celts, — this you 
know. All the Celt in me has to be worked 
out. I believe when a man falls, if he 
hopes to recover he must go low enough. 
For me, I shall go before the mast ; try 
how I can get on as a common sailor to the 
best field for trying again. I can work 
then as a digger in California, or a cattle- 
driver in Paraguay.' 

* You have plenty of energy ! ' 

^I would rather break stones in a 
quarry than be looked down upon at Dane- 
ton. I shall go out of reach of all who 
have ever known me, Mr Beaumont, and 
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when things come to the worst, you know, 
they mend.' 

^ And when do you really go ? ' 

^ I really go to-moiTow. You can see 
the ship if you like, but better not ; recol- 
lect me here, if you please, at this hotel in 
Sackville Street, and as the man you 
have befriended. Good night.' 

In the morning Robert found a note on 
the breakfast-table addressed to himself, 
from McLaughlan, which said — 

^ I know you must think me a selfish 
fellow, but believe it is for the sake of 
another who stands under the cross for me. 
I can rely upon you to prevent dishonour 
as much as possible being attached to the 
name thus rendered valuable, and for your 
friendship's sake also. Go artd see your 
brother. He will be pleased with your 
zeal in having come to Ireland for the pur- 
pose. So it will appear to him, and I can- 
not think our meeting is of consequence to 
him. You can tell Jackson, if needful, 
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that you have seen me ; also Mr Whelan, 
if necessary. You shall hear from nie 
when I have any good to communicate.' 

Robert ate his breakfast, and asked for 
his bill. 

^ Mr Donaldson, sir, has paid the bill.' 

' And for breakfast ? ' 

/Yes, sir ; he said you would not want 
the room after ; and Lord Dunburgher and 
his two daughters will be here at eleven, 



sir.' 



^ Then I had better clear out.' 
Robert took a look round as he thought 
over the name, ' Mr Donaldson.' 

' Ah ! ' said he, * I recollect he was 
watching for me the morning I arrived, 
just when I met Rudolf. I asked for 
him as McLaughlan. No matter. The 
waiters were too busy looking at the people 
going off to the lev^e. I understand now ; 
this is not his usual hotel. He came here 
to meet me, and I am to say nothing. Of 
course I might have known, if the name 
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McLaughlan were in the Dublin papers it 
might create a question on somebody's 
part, whereas, if the hotel chooses to 
notice amongst the departures Mr Donald- 
son and Mr Beaumont, who will be the 
wiser ? Now for Rudolf.' 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



NUMBER FIVE. 



A VERY pleasant and good-looking 
-^^ young officer, who declared himself 
to be George Harris, met Robert when he 
was inquiring for his brother officer, Ru- 
dolf, and informed him that a detachment 
had left town early that day under com- 
mand of the said Rudolf; and it being 
guest-night, George Harris invited Robert 
to be his guest, but was refused thus — 

^ No ; many thanks to you. I suppose 
I had better be at Westland Row at 6.45, 
and go back to London.' 

' Unless you follow your brother down 
into the country.' 
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^I think I will come again when he 
returns to Dublin.^ 

*More fun certainly, or ought to be,' 
said George Harris in the laconic speech 
which is the language of the day. 

' Have a glass of sherry and a biscuit, 
if I can persuade you to nothing better. 
Your brother is a great ally of mine; 
indeed, I owe a good deal to him. Come 
into my room for an hour. You have 
plenty of time, unless you want to see 
Dublin.' 

* No,' said Robert ; * I did that yester- 
day. I had a glimpse of Rudolf just as he 
was going to the lev^e; in fact, he was 
leaving the hotel as I arrived.' 

^ And he did not expect you ? My 
father and a brother of his met in the 
desert ; one coming home from India after 
forty years, the other going out there ! ' 

' Satisfactory ! ' 

* Very. They hgid about seven minutes 
to look at each other. They had parted 
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young lads, and met regular veterans. 
Uncle Tom said he recognized my father's 
chin, and that he did not think his eyes 
were much altered ! Then they passed on 
to diflferent quarters of the globe.' 

' Were you with Kudolf in India ? ' 

' Yes ; I was his sub. at the time that 
poor fellow died for him.' 

^ Who was thai ? ' 

^ Somebody your people had rescued 
from some sort of trouble.' 

^ I do not remember it.' 

^ Well,' said George Harris, ' I appear 
to be better up in your family history 
than you are! Have you not heard of 
the good soldier who saved your brother's 
life?' 

*No; but you may not have time to 
tell me. I will hear of it when I return ; 
for it is not fair for me to intrude in your 
place like this.' 

* If you are not better engaged, I beg 
you will while away your day here.' 
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* There is no chance of RudolPs re- 
turning ? ' 

^ There is, in about six months. You 
know, we are served with short notice, for 
flying squadrons are the order of the day. 
Alas, the good old times are over when 
men used to look to be quartered in Ire- 
land for a season of extreme enjoyment ! 
It is as dull as possible now. No one 
envies us.' 

* Then you prefer India ? ^ 
^ Oh, ten thousand times ! ' 

Robert took the address, as he laugh- 
ingly said he did not wish to mis-spell the 
direction to his brother. 

^ When in doubt,' said George Harris, 
^ be sure to put " gh " in the middle of the 
word, and spell the rest something like the 
sound; and, with the *^gh" for guarantee, 
the post-office will take pains and forward 
your letter.' 

Robert took leave of his pleasant friend, 
and drove back to Dublin, and took his 
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departure for London, since he felt it was 
his duty to act for Mr McLaughlan without 
delay. 

Mrs Elscombe complimented him upon 
the return of his good looks, and he pre- 
sented himself at the Insurance OflSce about 
noon. 

Mr Whelan could not be mistaken in 
Robert's words and manner, — his honest 
eyes were to be trusted. He told him he 
had seen McLaughlan, but was not at 
liberty to say where; nor did he even 
mention this truth as a matter of business, 
but only privately, to account for his own 
absence for a week, when he had promised 
to return on a certain day. 

Then he asked particidars of the man 
whom he had met on the steps, and who 
had escaped from the hands of the police ; 
but nothing further had been heard of him. 

^ If you find him,' Mr Whelan asked, 
^ are you empowered to act for Mr 
McLaughlan ? ' 
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^ I can identify him as the person I met 
on the steps of this office, and swear that 
he is not Mr McLaughlan/ said Robert. 

' Well, I hope he will give us , the 
chance ; but I doubt it, for I expect he was 
a little afraid of you, and so tried to put 
you hors de combat!^ 

' I shall try to find if he is still about 
town.^ 

' I shall be glad to hear if you succeed.' 

Robert's next visit was to Sir John 
Storton, so he took a hansom, being in 
haste to reach Grantham Terrace. 

Sir John received him very cordially. 

^ I wanted you to dine here on Tues- 
day,' he said, ^ but you would not come.' 

* For would not read could not, Sir John. 
I could not for many reasons. How is 
Lady Storton ? ' 

^Very delicate again. London does 
not suit her.' 

' And Miss Storton ? ' 

' Miss Storton ? used to be Ella ! She 
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is gone into the country too ; in fact, Ella 
is so fidgetty, one never seems to know 
where she is. I see her in the evening, 
but she appears to spend the day either 
with Lady Vivian Temple or at the 
Academy. I am always told those two 
places when I ask for her.' 

' Do you know a picture-dealer of her 
acquaintance, — a short man ? ' 

' Wilson ? Yes. What of him ? ' 

^ Where does he live ? ' 

^ I cannot tell. What do you want to 
deal in pictures for ? ' 

Robert gave himself so much credit for 
seizing one opportunity, that he thought he 
might try another. 

^ Do you purchase pictures from 
him?' 

^ Not I ; but Ella is crazed about paint- 
ing. For the last two years or so she has 
done nothing else ; and I must admit she 
improves wonderfully : but she is so enUte 
with it, and runs after pictures in so wild 
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a manner, that I cannot keep pace with 
her; 

* She is in the country, or I would ask 
her for this Wilson^s address.' 

^ Run down and see her, Robert, — she 
and my wife have chosen Ventnor for a 
little change ; there is a very comfortable 
hotel, and Ella, whose forte is painting 
waves, wants to get a study at the back of 
the Isle of Wight' 

^ Thank you, I need not intrude; but if 
you would get me the address, it would 
oblige me very much.' 

' Shall I tell Ella to send him to you ? ' 

*No, I would prefer not being men- 
tioned. Get the direction yourself. Sir 
John, and let me have it, — that will suit me 
better than anything.' 

* You are going to speculate in pic- 
tures ? ' 

* Like your daughter.' 

* Oh, as to Ella, she covets notoriety. 
If a woman does not marry at the right 
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time, Bob, she gets crazed about some- 
thing. Ella is as anxious for her pictures 
to be admired as if she liad to sell them 
for her existence.' 

^ Then does she not sell them to this 
man ?' 

^ I suppose that might hurt her feelings^ 
She gets Wilson to take the trouble for her 
of having them exhibited. Th^re is one 
now in that window in Pall Mall, where 
every one gives a look, and another pretty 
little thing is being gazed at in the Hay- 
market.' 

^ I did not think Miss Storton cared so 
much for notoriety.' 

^ Her green waves are wonderful, and 
lately Ella seems to find her painting a 
favourite resource. She began at Torquay 
to put a picture in a shop window there, 
where the fashionables admired it, and this 
year she has one in the Exhibition of 
Water Colours.' 

^ Does she paint in oils at all ? ' 
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^ Yes, chiefly ; it is some time since you 
saw Ella. Here is one of her pictures in the 
other room, — she will be proud if you ad- 
mire it.' 

Sir John took Robert into the back 
drawing-room, where was an unframed pic- 
ture, about two feet and a half across, of 
some huge rocks around and over which 
great waves and foam were tossing. Two 
sea-birds flying over. 

^The water is wonderfully painted,' 
said Robert, surprised. 

'Yes, I believe it is,' said Sir John. 
' Here is a nice little thing I like better. 
She did this lately from a bit of description 
your father gave of a laguna, a lake at 
the back of the Magnusen property. He 
said when the fog lifts off there is a clear 
lake surrounded by mountains, where the 
birds come close up to us. Ella fancied 
that lake, and sketched this at once.' 

' Ella's picture is beautiful ! ' said Ro- 
bert ; ' I am astonished at her talent ! ' 
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The picture had water only for the 
foreground, but lighted up with a wintry 
sun struggling through clouds, and casting 
a shadow of the mountain, all the upper 
portion having a sort of mist as if rising 
off the hills, which are indistinctly seen 
against the sky. The water and the lights 
and reflectiolis are clear in the front of the 
picture, hazy further off, where birds in 
great number can be just distinguished; 
in the foreground are two gulls, one on 
the wing, the other has just settled itself 
to float on the water, so close that you can 
see its eye, and the pink of its foot. 

* Ella is so restless,' said Sir John, 
' that she paints like no one else ; she 
never was reasonable.' 

' That must keep her quiet,' said Eo- 
bert. 

' On the contrary, she always wants to 
see a wave, or a rock, or something, and if 
her mother or I object to run down to 
Brighton or Dover, she threatens to go 
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down the river in a steamer to the Nore.' 
Robert took leave of his old friend, Sir 
John Storton, very much surprised at 
Ella's talent, and considering her a greater 
puzzle than before, but not softened towards 
her, — ^he rather disliked her the more since 
the discovery that such a man as Wilson 
had her confidence even in the matter of 
showing her pictures ; and her very wish 
for notoriety pained him. In his eyes it 
was a want of womanly reticence, almost 
of modesty, this wish of Ella's for her pic- 
tures to be seen. For them to be paraded 
by such a character as Wilson, he re- 
peated, did not speak well for Ella Stor- 
ton. 

Sir John Storton did not forget his 
promise, nor Robert fail to make due in- 
quiries, but it was as he feared. On appli- 
cation being made at the house, was re- 
ceived with, — 'Grone away, left no address.' 
Neither police nor detectives could ob- 
tain any clue to Mr Wilson's movements, 
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and Ella Storton, in reply to her father's 
second letter to the Isle of Wight, told him 
that the last time she saw him was when he 
stopped for a moment to speak to her at 
the carriage as she was leaving the 
Academy. 

As Wilson had not robbed her, but 
had been useful, she was indignant and 
annoyed at her father's letters concerning 
him, which she resented, as in some degree 
a bit of persecution towards herself, and a 
desire on his part to clip her wings ; for 
Ella liked to be independent of control, 
and had come to manage her mother, 
whose delicate health inclined her to peace 
at any price ; but Sir John and Ella grew 
more antagonistic as time went on. 

Robert having given up hope with 
regard to Mr Wilson, and finding supplies 
getting low, determined that something 
must be done for a living ; and that some- 
thing must be decided quickly, and such 
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books as he could spare, must be sold for 
actual expenses. 

Looking them over early one morning, 
something reminded him of his encounter 
with Wilson, and the recollection of the 
elderly gentleman who had so bravely 
stood by him, occurred to him. He told 
himself it would be but seemly to go and 
thank him, and as his watch pronounced 
that breakfast-time was approaching, he 
set off at once, as that would be a certain 
time to find him. 

Arrived at the Albemarle, Robert could 
only give the word to the porter, 

^ I am going to breakfast with Number 
Five.' 

The man opened the glass doors with 
intense respect, and Mr Beaumont ad- 
vanced towards his unknown friend. The 
gentleman was at a small table reading 
the Times. He looked up and held out his 
hand. 

^ I am very glad to see you. I knew 
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you would come some time ; but, as I ex- 
pected, you have waited till all trace of 
our former meeting is effaced/ 

^I think that is better/ said Robert 
with the peculiar smile which, when it 
broke over his face, gave so agreeable an 
impression. This smile only came rarely, 
and when he liked his companion. 

' Have you had breakfast ? ' 

^No. I thought this would be the 
surer time to find you.' 

^ Sit down, then, and eat it with me.' 

A very good breakfast and a pleasant 
sotto voce conversation is a most agree- 
able way of beginning either a firiendship 
or a day. Robert began both pleasantly. 

'Now, I suppose,' said the old man, 
' you want to know who I am ? ' 

' I should be very glad to know to 
whom I am indebted,' was Robert's answer. 

' Well, will you promise to come and 
see me at my own house ? ' 

an town?' 
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^ Both in town and in the country. 
You shall tell me what you like about 
yourself. I have taken what the ladies 
call a fancy to you, Mr Beaumont.' 

* You are very good/ said Robert, 
^so good, that I am most fortunate at 
this moment.' 

^ Well, I am Lord Dimburgher. I went 
over to Dublin since I saw you, to take 
my two girls, Emily and Julia, to their 
aunt, who is their chaperone ; and at this 
season all the Castle festivities are going 
on.' 

Robert recollected the name, for he 
had turned out of the room at the hotel in 
Sackville Street for Lord Dunburgher and 
his daughters, the morning after his part- 
ing with McLaughlan. 

' When my girls are away I live en 
ffargoUy indeed that is almost always now, 
for they have friends who are good to 
them, poor things.' 

Robert related some particulars about 
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the man Wilson, over which the old man 
became very gay. 

' I see,' said he, ' it might have been 
very inconvenient for him to appear as 
witness in a police court ; we shall never 
see or hear of him again. He is an old 
bird, and will play his little games very 
far from the metropolis. So he professed 
to be a friend of yours ? probably that was 
his idea of a friendly salute, when he met 
you at the Insurance Office. I had gone 
into the city on some business, and I 
assure you I enjoyed the whole affair. 
That policeman whom you floored had 
been most insolent and pugnacious for 
some minutes before you appeared ; — he 
had been playing the big bully to a poor 
cab-driver, who was not in fault, but had 
a weakness for fair play, a great mistake 
for a poor fellow like that. He got his 
quietus so nicely; and I rejoiced, for the 
ill-used cabby had the sense to drive on, 
but with a gleam in his eye which met 

VOL, n. 17 
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mine, that made me doubly your jfriend.' 

* I am very much obliged to the * cab- 
driver,' Robert said, laughing, and it was 
anotlier gift of his to look particularly well 
when he laughed. That was but seldom, 
and perhaps the more appreciated ; but 
every line and curve made his face look so 
handsome, and his teeth were particularly 
white and even, and scarcely showed on 
ordinary occasions. 

Lord Dunburgher confessed to have 
taken a fancy to his appearance, but he 
liked him still better on further acquaint- 
ance, for Robert Beaumont's high intel- 
lect, his treasured-up science, and his clear 
brain, would wake brilliant in convers- 
ation with a companion like his present 
one. Lord Dunburgher was courteous, 
and had a calm philosophy, which led out 
Robert's better self, and thawed the little 
coating of ice which surrounded him, when 
he recollected his loss of position and 
fortune. 
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' Write me down your name, though 
I am not likel}'- to forget it,' said Lord 
Dunburgher ; but I want you to come witli 
mo this evening. I have promised to ap- , 
pear for an hour at Lady Trulybridge's, 
and she will not be displeased if I am not 
alone.' He handed a pocket-book, which 
soon had a clear autograph, ^ Robert Beau- 
mont,' and his number and address at Mrs 
Elscombe's. 

^ Are you any relation to Robert Beau- 
mont, Fellow of the Royal Society, I 
wonder ? ' 

* He is my father, and now in Iceland.' 

^ Yes ; he sent us some particulars about 
those curious crystals and optics.' 

^He does not yet know what has be- 
fallen us,' and Robert told about the 
bank, and spoke of his own intention to 
read for the bar, or to obtain a chaplaincy 
in the army, and mentioned Rudolf, add- 
ing, ^ I was in Dublin, and went out to see 
my brother on the morning you and your 
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daughters arrived in Sackville Street ; but 
thougli I heard your name at the hotel, I 
liad then no idea that I had ever seen you.' 
^ Well, we are driven near together, 
you sec. Come with me this evening, and 
to-morrow I will take you to see the Chap- 
lain-general, and we will have you war- 
ranted Chaplain to the Forces very soon.' 

That night he drove somewhere with 

« 

Lord Dunburgher, it did not matter to 
him whore, for he had no hope of meeting 
acquaintance. His heart did not beat the 
faster that he was going where lovely 
women would be, in alluring dress, and of 
the highest and noblest in London society. 
Lord Dunburgher in a few minutes 
was standing bolt upright, staring at his 
protege. They had scarcely entered the 
rooms before Robert Beaumont's amaze- 
ment was too evident for him to keep it to 
himself. The grey-headed old lord had 
led Robert towards the hostess, and ex- 
pected him to make a formal bow and 
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retire. His astonishment was great when 
he said to Lady Trnlybridge, instead of 
only bowing, * Lady Grace ! ' 

^ Oh, I am so glad to see yon,' said she 
warmly, giving her hand. And something 
all pink and pearls came from behind, and 
presented a little white-gloved hand too. 

Robertas face exhibited every beauty it 
had, — curves, lines, his white teeth showed 
in the smile of ineffable bliss which was 
shed over his features as he said the word, 
^ Bessie ! ' 

^ You did not tell me,' said Lord Dun- 
burglier, ^you had all these friends in 
London.' 

' 1 did not know, my lord.' 

It was so like Robert, to stiffen in 
words and manner, as if in self-reproach 
that he had so plainly discovered his joy 
at the meeting. 

^ Is he a truant lover ? ' thought some 
of the people ; but Lord Trulybridge came 
up and talked to Robert, who was only up 
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to his shoulder, as they stood together after 
the introduction given by the happy wife, 
and tlion Robert went with Bessie to 
another room, and said — 

' I suppose the conventionalities will 
permit me to dance with you ? ' 

Witli a vivid blush that made her 
clieoks like geraniums, Bessie said, ^ We 
are so closely connected, that it is very 
natural we should be a good deal together.' 

' I hoped you would want me, Bessie, 
and send for me.' Robert blushed, too, as 
he looked fondly into her eyes, so nearly 
level with his own. 

' I did not know where you were.' 

' Yet you could send me what you 
thought I wanted.' 

Bessie blushed again, and said, * It was 
so nice to do so. I told you once I could 
trust you'. 

A partner claimed Miss Brinkmann, 
and she had to leave Robert, who did not 
quite understand her ideas of trusting; 
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but he felt very happy, and waited till his 
waltz came. 

Lady Truly bridge, who did not dance, 
sought him, and told him that her sister 
Susan was gone in her brother's yacht 
round the West Indian islands, and that it 
was hoped she might quite recover. ' Os- 
wald is married, you know, and is as happy 
as I am, Mr Beaumont,' she added, as if he 
knew all particulars of the family affairs. 

Lady Trulybridge expressed no sur- 
prise at Robert's having come to her house 
with Lord Dunburgher. He was a friend 
of Bessie's, and he had spoken kindly to 
dear Alice, and to all of them, and she was 
very glad to see him. She went on 
pleasantly chatting till he found that Bessie 
had come to town from where she at pre- 
sent lived, in Herefordshire, to spend a 
month with her. 

'For you know, Mr Beaumont, she is 
my very dearest friend, and my mother, 
the Duchess of Goldenisle, likes her to be 
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liere ; so when she can get any sort of rest 
or vacation I make her come and help me 
to entertain my guests.' 

^ I had no idea it was to your house I 
was coming,' said Robert. 

^ It is very nice ; and for you to meet 
your sister is so sensible and natural.' 

Robert smiled the pleasant smile. So 
Bessie acknowledged him as a brother, and 
spoke of him with a sisterly sort of interest. 

It had not yet come to him ! 

The time for Bessie's waltz came. He 
sought her as the band struck the pre- 
liminary bars. 

^ This is our waltz,' he said, as he gazed 
into those lovely hazel eyes, and passed 
his arm round her waist for the first time. 
It was never to be forgotten ! There was a 
moment of intoxicating delight, and Robert 
could have floated on for ever in a sweet 
dream — delicious music and the loved one 
in his arms ! 
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Bessie, with her honest heart, must 
have seen how lie loved her, and must have 
felt for his great heart; for she stopped 
before the waltz was over, and looking^ 
into his face, said, ^ Have you seen 
Rudolf? ' 

^ Not yet. Have you ? ' he said care- 
lessly, forgetting in his happiness even the 
kiss which he had seen his brother give her 
in the carriage. 

^ Of coiu'se I have,' she said with em- 
phasis; and it all rushed upon him in an 
instant. 

They walked up and down in an ante- 
room. He loved her passionately, but he 
saw it all. She was, if not Rudolf's wife, 
to be so. Her eye had a fond frankness 
which told it belonged to some one. Her 
heart was at rest. 

Robert loved her — so fondly, he would 
never give her pain. His eyes swam with 
a fond emotion. Every moment he walked 
with her he loved her better. He could 
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goodness. I said I could trust you with 
more than life.' Bessie put her sweet face 
towards his, and their lips met. Robert 
could face the world after that kiss ; and 
Bessie, who loved him very dearly, felt 
comforted. 

He sat at his writing-table the next 
day. Whether he had slept or not, his 
room looked all right ; but his mouth was 
firmly set, and he wrote quickly, when 
a knock came at his door, and Lord 
Dunburgher was shown in by Mrs Els- 
combe. 

^ I came to look you up, you see, my 
friend,' the old gentleman said gaily ; ^ and 
to cast you off ! To befriend a stranger is 
one thing, but to introduce a man to his 
own relations is another. However, trust 
me, I can keep Grace's pretty secret, and 
admire your brother's wife immensely. 
She is quite right to earn what she can for 
him.' 

Robert's forehead was paler ; but he 
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see how honest she had been, how true to 
Rudolf; and he did not envy him. 

No words passed between them for 
many minutes. If Robert struggled he 
conquered. He did not become granite, 
or harsh to Bessie, or tell himself the sun- 
shine of his life was overclouded. He loved 
her so much he would never grieve her. 
He said, ^ Shall we waltz again, Bessie ? ' 
in the tenderest and most brotherly of 
voices ; ^ or will you give me what I think 
I deserve ? ^ 

' What is that, Robert ? 

^ I think I ought to have one good 
sisterly kiss, Bessie ! ' 

Dear, honest, loving Bessie saw a tear 
tremble in his eye, and she led him off by 
a long passage through a refreshment-room 
to a little sitting-room beyond. ^Now 
you know why I did not want you, Robert.' 

^ Because you knew that Rudolf was 
coming home.' 

^ Yes ; and thank you for all your 
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goodness. I said I could trust you with 
more than life.' Bessie put her sweet face 
towards his, and their lips met. Robert 
could face the world after that kiss; and 
Bessie, who loved him very dearly, felt 
comforted. 

He sat at his writing-table the next 
day. Whether he had slept or not, his 
room looked all right ; but his mouth was 
firmly set, and he wrote quickly, when 
a knock came at his door, and Lord 
Dunburgher was shown in by Mrs Els- 
combe. 

^ I came to look you up, you see, my 
friend,' the old gentleman said gaily ; ^ and 
to cast you ofi^ ! To befriend a stranger is 
one thing, but to introduce a man to his 
own relations is another. However, trust 
me, I can keep Grace's pretty secret, and 
admire your brother's wife immensely. 
She is quite right to earn what she can for 
him.' 

Robert's forehead was paler ; but he 
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made no demonstration, and let his friend 
proceed. 

^ With regard to your own prospects, I 
think I have the very thing for you as soon 
as you are ordained.' 

^You are too good, my lord,' Robert 
said proudly. ^ The fact is, however, that 
I fear the state of our family finances is 
such that I cannot venture even to obtain 
a curacy at present. To read for the bar, 
also, would require the sustentation of 
daily bread. I think of going to meet 
my father at Copenhagen. I have a letter 
from him, to say he is going there to a 
scientific meeting.' 

^ Then he leaves Iceland ? ' 

^ Yes ; having found some stone which 
splits horizontally or perpendicularly. He 
tells me it has been mentioned by Huy- 
gens, Erasmus, Bartholine, and Sir Isaac 
Newton ; but it is now to be lectured 
about, and its value is to be fully under- 
stood, writers on optics having taken 
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notice of it. This is all the family lawyer 
or I can get from him, instead of a state- 
ment of money matters, so it is recom- 
mended that I should try what viv& voce 
influence may do.' 

^ I think you are quite right, Mr Beau- 
mont. Shall you go to see Lady Truly- 
bridge to-day ? ' 

' No. I think of leaving at once, there 
is no time to be lost. We do not know where 
my father's deeds or papers are, and there 
is nothing to be gained by remaining in 
town.' 

^ Of that you are the better judge ; tell 
me truly, have you sufficient in your purse 
for present use ? ' 

^ I have, thank you. Five pounds will 
get me to the Baltic' 

^ You drew on the Copenhagen branch 
bank ? ' 

^ There is nothing to draw ; it is on 
that account I want to see my father.' 

^ The bank will go on again.' 
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^I am glad to hear it. The lawyer 
tells me Beaumont Grange is not safe, as 
we believed. Since my father elects to 
remain in Denmark, the family adviser has 
thought it right to let me know particu- 
lars.' 

^ Sensible man ! Is there anything I 
can do ? ' asked Lord Dunburgher. 

^ Nothing, I thank you.' 

^ Well, then, God bless you. Be sure to 
let me know when you come back from 
Copenhagen ; ' and the kind old gentleman 
hastened away, as he saw he could be of 
no service at the present. 
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CHAPTER XVII, 



A COMMON SAILOR. 



IVrOW all this was very plausible, very 
-^^ dutiful and proper, and Lord Dun- 
burgher left Robert, and told Lord Truly- 
bridge, whom he met at his clujb, that 
young Beaumont was shortly to join his 
father at Copenhagen. It was all quite 
true what he had related, as regards the 
lawyer's advice, that he should try to find 
out particulars about the deed-chest ; but 
there came to Robert's mind a vow that lie 
had registered over the Bible — that he 
would never go to Beaumont Grange with- 
out Bessie. 

What was Beaumont Grange to him ? 
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He did not stir out all that day. Towards 
evening he had another visitor. Mrs Els- 
combe, panting up to the door, said, 

^ Sir, there is a sailor who says he has a 
message for you,' and she went down 
again. She was very tired towards even- 
ing, when she and her one attendant had 
sent up the first-floor dinner, and done the 
arduous duties of the day. 

Robert ran down to the door, where a 
regular common sailor awaited him. . 

^ Do you want me ? ' he said. 

' If you be Mr Beaumont, sir, I have a 
message for you from one you were a 
friend to.' 

^ Who is it?' 

^ Only a common sailor like myself, but 
he told me to come to you.' 

^ What is his name ? ' 

^ McLaughlan. A big, strong fellow.' 

^ Come in. Come up to my room.' 

A rolling mass of blue serge began to 
follow Robert. In the room, he said, ^ I 
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am only a rough sort of fellow, sir, but I 
can be trusted with a message, you see. I 
met McLaughlan at Queenstown, and we 
had a walk together. He was a stranger to 
me and I was a stranger to him ; but we 
got talking. He got a berth in the '' City 
of Washington," one of the Inman line, 
where the men are right well treated and 
well paid too, — hot coffee in the middle of 
the night, and every sort of consideration, 
besides right good pay. This, McLaugh- 
lan was kind of boasting of, and asked me 
where I was going, and I told him I had 
come to Queenstown to see my mother and 
leave my wife with her, but was to sail on 
the eleventh of the month from London for 
the Plate River ; so he said, ^^ I want you 
to take a little trouble for me, and find out 
a gentleman who was very kind to me," and 
I said I would certainly ; so he wrote down 
this address and gave me a letter for you. 
My name is George Walker, and his is Mc- 
Laughlan. Do you remember him, sir ? ' 

VOL. II. 18 
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^ Yes, perfectly, and I understand how 
you come from him.' 

^ Then you are the right man, sir.' 

' I am.' 

^ He told me, McLaughlan did, not to 
give the letter to anybody else.' 

^ He was quite right to be cautious.' 

^And he said, sir, if it was you, I 
should be quite sure if I noticed a locket 
you wore to your watch-chain, that it had 
on the reverse side, sir, instead of a lady's 
face, as some of them has, a dried-up bit 
of pink flower, sir.' 

ipiobert blushed crimson; he had no 
idea his locket ever had turned, or that 
McLaughlan had noticed it ; but he turned 
it now, and showed to the sailor the bit 
of everlasting daisy he had taken from 
Bessie's room at Storton Leas. 

' All right, sir ; I see. There is Mc- 
Laughlan's letter, and good night to you.' 

^ Stop, my good fellow I what will you 
have ? some beer ? some wine ? ' but be- 
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fore the words were well pronounced the 
sailor had gone down-stairs, and the front 
door closed after him. 

Robert read his letter, which urged 
him, if nothing better offered, to go to 
Canada again, even for a year, till things 
got on the square ; and reminded him 
that he could make himself very use- 
ful teaching or coaching young Cana- 
dians, who would be proud to get an 
Oxonian. 

^ I only suggest this in case you have 
time to put in ; I know as for reading you 
have read enough for anything, but you 
might not like to become a tutor at home, 
where you may be glad to be so away 
from yoiu* brother and his friends. The 
St Lawrence people will be glad to see 
you again, and it may be you will thank 
your sailor friend for his suggestion. 
Your cheaper way will be the Glasgow 
line of steamers, which touch at Moville, 
Londonderry, — any way you will find 
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free living and a welcome amongst the 
Canadians.' 

Robert sat and pondered on the 
thoughtfulness of McLaughlan. It did him 
good, and he resolved to act on his advice ; 
so he vrent to have a conference with the 
man of business, and to throw him on his 
own exertion next day, averring that it 
would be useless for him to go to Copen- 
hagen, as his father would have no papers 
or parchments there; and even saying 
that he had a promise of lucrative em- 
ployment till things settled, and he 
had income sufficient to become a bar- 
rister. 

No more could be heard of Wilson, but 
he found a note from Bessie, with a £10 
note enclosed. He read it with almost 
tears ; it showed how she thought of him, 
and he replied — 

^ It is a shame to take your money, 
dearest Bessie, but you will be vexed if I 
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return it. I will (D. V.) spend part of it in 
going to see Rudolf before I leave Eng- 
land. 

^ Ever yours aflfectionately, 
^ Robert Beaumont.' 

He did see Rudolf in Ireland, and 
sailed, as intended, and for many months 
they heard no more about him. He was 
beloved by his Canadian friends ; but the 
lawyer would not let him rest in peace 
amongst them, for Captain Beaumont did 
not reply to his letters, and the title deeds 
of Beaumont Grange were not forthcom- 
ing, and every year the place must 
be more and more desolate, if not fall- 
ing to decay; so he urged Robert to 
return, and go, after all, to look for his 
father, as he had advised him to do long 
ago. 

Very much against his will Robert at 
length yielded, and was wrecked in the un- 
fortunate ^Iscambria,' in St Bruno's Bay, 
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on a bright moonKght night, when there 
was not much sea on, and the cry of 
^breakers ahead' was the first signal of 
danger. 
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